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Cash must accompany all orders. 


No charge or C. O. D. orders will be accepted. 


Enclose postage with your order. 


Girl Scout buttons, patterns and ceat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters, 
Girl Scout agents cannot sell ANY of these. 


to 


Girl Scout National Supply Department 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 
e & 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 
WE WILL REWARD YOU! 
HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 
Will give yo your opportunity to get 5 or 10 Subscriptions. 
Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 
When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. Be sure to state which prize you have earned 
and it will be forwarded to you at once. 
Here Is Just What You Need For This Fall 
aL, 
eed 
A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 
fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 
Strap to wear over your HEAVY WEB HAVER- 
shoulder. SACK, khaki colored, just 
Given for 8 Subscrip- ay a © Seay oe 
tions, Given for 8 Subscrip-.. 
tions, 
Take Your Choice of These: 
Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 
Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 
In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 
Girl Scout webb belt given for 2 subscriptions 
Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 
Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 4 subscriptions 
Girl Scout Bronze Cuff Links given for 5 subscriptions i 
Handy Flash Light given for 7 subscriptions 
First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 9 subscriptions 


Girl Scout Bugle given for 10 subscriptions 


THE AMERICAN GIRL Floral Park, N. Y. 


189 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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We have been 
requested to 
make a_ strong 
appeal to all 
troops to help us 
to protect the 
Thanks Badge. 

In the May 
number we explained the poor re- 
sults of giving it so indiscriminately 
inside the organization. The Thanks 
Badge was not intended for this pur- 
pose. It is intended for friends out- 
side of Scouting who have helped us 
or for special services rendered by 
those of us inside the organization. 
If these services would be recognized 
as valuable and remarkable by any- 
body, anywhere, Headquarters is al- 
ways delighted to approve. But sim- 
ply because a troop loves a popular 
captain, there is no reason for giv- 
ing her this badge. 

We are so fortunate as to have 
hundreds and hundreds of popular 
Captains. Their girls love them and 
* they know it. ‘But it is getting so 
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that the Thanks Badge is a part of a 
Captain’s regular uniform! Very 
soon any Captain who hasn’t one is 
going to feel slighted, if the custom 
of giving them keeps up. Now this 
would be a pity, because the Thanks 
Badge isn’t really a Captain’s deco- 
ration, at all. And yet some Captains 
are wearing two and three of them. 
At that rate, there seems to be no 
reason why a good Patrol Leader 
shouldn’t have one—-and then all the 
other good Patrol Leaders will want 
one, too! 

Now girls, we don’t mean to be 
unreasonable and rigid about this 
matter. There is no rule without its 
wise exceptions. If you have any real 
reason for feeling that your particu- 
lar Captain deserves a Thanks 
Badge, you ought to be able to ex- 
plain it intelligently and convincing- 
ly to Headquarters. But just because 
she’s been a good Captain and a good 
Scout and you love her, is not that 
reason. It weakens the Badge, for 
Scouting purposes, to confer it in 
this way. 

So think twice before you act! 





It seems rather 

funny to be 

thinking about 

. Christmas __ be- 

. fore the leaves 

have fairly be- 

gun to turn, but—“Be Prepared.” 

This is the motto of the Scouts 

and therefore the motto of THE 

AMERICAN GIRL. We have to make up 

the magazine far ahead, and we want 

to hear by November Ist from every 

troop in the country that has a good 

Christmas scheme. What are you 

going to do for somebody else this 

Christmas? This is the great good- 

will-to-men time of the year, and all 

Scouts everywhere love to respond 
to it. 

There are dozens of special gifts, 
special services, special team-work, 
that a clever troop can think up, 
which will be doubly gracious and 
doubly appreciated at Christmas 
time. Think about it now and tell 
us what you plan to do. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Captains, under Councils, must 
send all orders for applications 
and registrations through the Local 
Council. 

When paying registration fees for 
the Scouts be sure to send in the 
names of the girls. At the time the 
registration or re-registration of the 
troop is made it is necessary for the 
captain and lieutenant to include 
their fees also. 


BE PREPARED FOR GIRL SCOUT 
THRIFT WEEK 


October 16th to 24th 


Instead of a drive for funds, as we 
had last year, the National Finance 
Committee has selected the week of 
October 16th to 24th as Girl Scout 
Thrift Week. This is the chance for 
every Girl Scout to earn or save 
money for the extension of Scouting. 
This means, to do soine piece of work 
and give the proceeds of your earn- 
ings. It does not mean to ask some- 
one for a contribution, only the offi- 
cers and Council members may do 
that. Girl Scouts should always re- 
member that a Girl Scout never begs. 

Girl Scouts under Local Councils 
will, of course, fall in line with the 
pians made by the Local Council. Girl 
Scouts, not under Local Councils, 
should put their savings or earnings 
in their troop treasury. The troop 
may then send their contribution for 
the spreading of the movement to 
the National Treasurer, Mrs. Nicho- 
las F. Brady, 189 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Let’s all work together! 


ta ip at 


ATTENTION, CAPTAINS! 


If a captain, who already has a 
troop, wishes to form a new troop she 
must send in a formal application in 
order that she may be properly re- 
corded at National Headauarters. 
No additional fee is required. It is 
necessary to have a record of a cap- 
tain for each troop. 
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THE CLASS MARSHAL 


ARGARET HAMMON! 
Margaret Hammon!” 
As neither of the 
sleeping girls stirred, 
the group in the doorway looked at 
one another with uncertainty. 
“Margaret Hammon, wake up! We 
want to take you on a little ride.” 

Only then was there any signs of 
movement. The occupant of one of 
the beds rolled over and blinked at 
the visitors. Then as she recognized 
among the crowd Peggy Brinker, 
Sophomore vice-president, she sat up 
abruptly. “All right,” she answer- 
ed, “only don’t make any noise to 
wake up Gladys,” she motioned to- 
ward her twin sister who still slept 
on. 
“Well, hurry and dress, then.” 
They knew that she could not escape 
them, since there was no way of 
reaching the ground two stories be- 
low, except by the outside stairs; 
but they were dealing with “one of 
those Hammon Twins” and would 
take no chances, so withdrawing just 
outside the door, they kept an eye on 
the girl as she threw on her clothes. 

And she, as she dressed, knew what 
they were planning. All the Fresh- 
man class officers had been warned 
the night before to slip out of Na- 
tick College early in the morning 
and make their way to Boston in or- 
der to elude the Sophomores and at- 
tend the Freshman banquet. But the 
wily members of 1923 had acted 
first. 

“Hurry, in there!” cried one of 
the impatient guards. “We have to 
get back for first hour classes.” 

She went out, closing behind her 
the door of the bedroom. “All right. 
Just let me leave a note for my sis- 
ter.” 

She scribbled a few words, and 
Peg Brinker, to guard against some 
trickery, read the words. “Morn- 
ing, Gladys. I’m going out with 
some of my Sophomore friends.” 
Then, pausing only long enough to 
scrawl a “Marg” at the bottom, she 
went with them. 

Quietly they - passed down the 
stairs and out of Pomeroy Cottage 
te the campus. The day was just be- 
ginning, one of those cold, crisp 
autumn mornings of Massachusetts. 

Before they had gone very far 
they met another group and whooped 


By Willis K. Jones 


Illustrated By Thelma Gooch 


with joy when they recognized Carol 
Jennings, the Freshman president, a 
captive in its midst. 


“Well, Class Marshal,” jibed one 
of them, “why don’t you salute your 
president? A wonderful banquet 
you'll have for we've captured every 
one of your class officers. Now, what 
do you think of the Sophomore 
Class? Not so slow, eh?” 


But the Freshman did not reply. 
Trying to live up to her reputation 
for quick-wittedness, she was search- 
ing for an opportunity of getting 








Did you ever realize the ad- 
vantages of having twin sisters 
in your class at college? This 
story tells how they saved the 
glory of the Freshmen Class the 

day of the banquet. 








away. An auto, rolling up before 
them, put an end to her hopes, for 
they were bundled into it, and with 
a number of their captors to guard 
them they were soon speeding in a 
direction away from Boston. 


Never having been around the 
country in her few months of col- 
lege life, the Hammon Twin soon 
lost her sense of direction. And at the 
end of about half an hour it stopped 
before a ramshackle three-story house 
set somewhat back from the road in 
a sheltering clump of willows, some 
of which arched above the roof. 


The Sophomores seemed to know 
their way around. They went inside, 
pushing the door open. The build- 
ing was evidently deserted, for the 
floor was warped and broken and 
most of the bannister railing was 
missing. 

As they reached the hall on the 
second floor and started up toward 
the third floor, more signs of deso- 
lation greeted them. The panes were 
broken in the windows and the wall- 
paper, hanging in tatters from the 
ceiling, swayed in the currents of 
air that found their way in. 

The procession stopped before a 
room on the top floor. 

“Here you are, Freshman,” Peggy 


Brinker exclaimed, hospitably. “You 
ere to be the guests of 1923 for the 
day. And I'll be here to look after 
you. The rest of the girls have a 
few classes, but they’ll be back to- 
ward night.” 

“But I have classes, too,” Carol ex- 
postulated. 

“Never mind. You can make up 
your work, I’m sure, and a day in 
the country will do you good.” 

The Sophomore vice-president 
said something to one of the party 
and a basket was produced and 
placed upon the table. Then, before 
the Freshmen knew what was hap- 
pening, the Sophomore withdrew 
quickly and the key was turned in 
the door. 

“Enjoy yourselves, children,” 
cried a mocking voice. “You'll have 
a good breakfast and lunch, and 
we'll be back for supper. You'll have 
a better time with us than where 
your classmates are to have a ban- 
quet without a single class officer 
present!” Then the Sophomores clat- 
tered down the stairs. 

Left to themselves, the two girls 
looked about disconsolately. Two 
chairs and a table comprised all the 
furniture in that carpetless room. 
Carol slumped down and dabbed vi- 
ciously at her eyes. “Oh, Margar- 
et, why didn’t you do something? 
Why didn’t you try to get away?” 

The other Freshman was explor- 
ing the contents of the basket. “Too 
many of them! But they’re not go- 
ing to let us starve.” She lifted out 
a pile of sandwiches, deviled eggs, a 
hottle of olives, several pieces of 
chocolate cake, and some peaches. 
“And they even put in a couple of 
books for us. Thoughtful, aren’t 
they?” 

“But I want to go to the ban- 
quet,” Carol mourned. “And it starts 
at half-past five.” 

“That’s a long time from now. 
Most anything might happen. Don’t 
give up hope yet. But I do wish I 
knew where we are.” With a sand- 
wich in her hand she strolled over to 
the window. 

The ground looked a long dis- 
tance away, and except around the 
auto down by the gate into which 
the girls were climbing, not a person 
was in sight. Not even a house was 
visible. The girls, too, soon depart- 
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ed with a roar and honking of horn, 
leaving the Freshmen behind. 

“Come on, Carol. Try some- 
thing.” She tried to cheer her class- 
mate. “You'll have to eat if you’re 
going to do all that’s before you.” 
M2 words! The Freshman Presi- 

dent jumped up and caught her 
arm. “Have you a plan? 
really get away?” 

“I don’t know yet. I’m not prom- 
ising.” She knelt at the keyhole. “If 
we had pincers we could. They've 
left the key in the door.” 

“Maybe there’s some here.” With 
more animation than she had thus 
far displayed, Carol ran to the table 
and opened the drawer. But except 
for a pill bottle that rolled back and 
forth, there was nothing in_ it. 
However, she had some encourage- 
ment now, and finally roused enough 
to nibble at a sandwich, and then 
bent here energies Loward extracting 
the cork of the olive bottle with a 
hairpin. 

After they had eaten, Carol picked 
up one of the books. “Have you 
read this, Twinnie?” she asked, 
pushing it toward her companion in 
misery. “It’s terribly exciting.” 

The girl looked at tke cover, then 
opened to the first page, and finally 
settled down to read it while Carol 
skimmed through another novel. 

How long they had been reading 
neither of them knew, when suddenly 
both were roused by the sound of 
an automobile horn. “There’s some- 
body!” cried the Hammon Twin, 
rushing to the window. Carol fol- 
lowed behind her just in time to see 
two clouds of dust curling up behind 
a couple of touring cars. But vam 
were all their yells. The road was 
too far away, and the automobiles 
made too much noise. 

The only result of their outcry 
was to bring their guard running up 
the stairs. She rattled on the knob 
of their door. “What’s the matter 
with you in there?” she demanded. 

Before Carol could enunciate the 
words she was going to say, the 
other Freshman spoke. “Nothing, 
except that we don’t want to talk to 
you. You're responsible for my 
missing my classes today and if I 
flank them and don’t graduate it’s 
all your fault.” She made a sniffing 
sound suspiciously like a sob, but 
Carol, turning to look at her, was 
met by a grin and a broad wink. 

“Don’t worry about that. They 
caught our President last year. but 
the teachers were easy on her.” 

The reply met with stony silence. 
After a moment or two of waiting, 
she descended the stairs and they 
were alone to settle down to their 


hooks. 


Can we 
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Finally the Freshman President 
snapped shut her novel. “This isn’t 
interesting and I want to do some- 
thing.” 

“All right. 
ket.” 

“‘But—how are we going to get 
out? Why can’t you think of some- 
thing?” 

Without answering, the Hammon 
Twin approached the window, and, 
lowering the top sash, thrust out her 
head and looked around. “I have 
thought of something—of a dozen 
things—but I don’t like the idea. I 
was wondering about the possibili- 
ties of getting out of this window 
and crawling along the roof, but it’s 
too steep. I’m afraid to.” 

“Can’t you jump into that tree 
outside then?” Carol also went clos- 
er to the window. 

“Until those autos passed, | reat- 
ly didn’t believe it was worth while 
to try, and beside, 1 had hoped that 
the girls would hunt us up before 
this but— Oh, about that tree? I 
can’t reach it. I’ve been trying to 
think of some good stunt. There 
must be some obvious way if 
only—” Then she clapped her hands. 
“Say, you haven’t some string about 
you, or something?” 

“No I haven’t. But there may be 
some in that basket. Why?” 

here isn’t. I looked in there long 


Eai. There’s the bas- 


ago. Yes, that’s the best plan, 
and the safest. Find me some 
string.” 


“But I haven’t any, Margaret.” 

“IT must get some. Unravel your 
stocking.” 

“But—but—why 
it?” 


don’t you do 
“Because I—.” She whispered 

three words which made her com- 

panion look at her with curiosity. 


“You don’t?” she gasped. “You 
—Oh, I see. All right.” Soon she 
held out a long black thread. “It’s 


silk. It ought to be strong; but 
what’s it for?” 

“You'll see. Get me something to 
tie on the end, a pencil or a cork.” 

The olive bottle provided the lat- 
ter. 

“Now, I'll show you. I’m going 
to throw this cork over the limb of 
that willow above us and draw it 
down. Then I’ll catch hold and swing 
down. You know those trees — 
very springy and strong. It wi 
swing me to where I can catch hold 
of those other thicker limbs.” 

But if that was her plan, she could 
not make the cork go where she aim- 
ed it. “Where’s something heavier?” 
she demanded after several attempts. 
“I know—that pill bottle.” 

At the second trial, the thread 


dropped over a twig and she eased 
it along over the branch until the 
other end of it was again in her 
hand. Then she threw the bottle up 
again, and soon had the limb fas- 
tened by four threads of silk. 
ll right here I go. Ill be back 
to open that door for you.” She 
leaned out, sitting on the edge of the 
sash. 
“But suppose the girl sees you?” 


“Who? That little Sophomore 
Vice-president? She won’t bother 
me.” 


“Well, be careful, Twinnie.” 

“All right. For your sake, I'll be 
careful.” Steadying herself, she be- 
gan pulling slowly on the thread and 
as slowly the branch bent down. 
The tip of one finger touched it, then 
2 whole hand, and she began work- 
ing her grasp along until she had a 
firm grip where the limb was about 
an inch thick. “Here we go!” she 
swung off. 

There was a sudden terrifying leap 
and the crackling of branches, but as 
she dropped she caught hold of a 
larger branch, checked her fall by 
it, and slid safely to the ground 
where she waved to reassure the 
girl at the window. Then she dis- 
appeared in the direction of the 
house. 

Almost before Carol reached the 
door, the key clicked softly and the 
door opened. There stood the other 
Freshman, her finger to her lips. 

“Sh—sh!” she warned. “I’ve got 
a wonderful scheme.” 

They came inside and closed the 
door of their former prison. “Now 
we'll capture that Sophomore and 
leave here in here for the others to 
find. Just bang on the floor and yell 
as loud as we can. Then we'll hide 
in that room across the hall till she 
comes up.” 

And the plan worked like magic. 
Before the Sophomore guard knew 
what was happening, even while she 
stood before the door and tried to 
talk to them, they leaped at her from 
behind, threw open the door, and 
locked her inside the room where 
they had been. 

“There’s enough food for you in 
the basket,” the happy Freshman 
called in. “And your friends will 
let you out,” Carol added. 

That gave her companion a terri- 
fying thought. “Suppose they get 
back here before we escape. I won- 
der how late it is.” Aloud she called 
to the prisoner. “Do you know what 
time it is?” 

There was a satisfied chuckle. 
“Late enough so that you'll miss 
your party, infants. Whoever heard 
of a class banquet without any offi- 
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She began pulling slowly on the thread and slowly the branch bent down. 


cers present!” And that was the 
only satisfaction they could get 
out of her. 

Nobody was in sight when they 
reached the road. The Hammon 
Twin picked up a_blue-bordered 
handkerchief from the dust. “I 
hoped they would come after us, and 
I dropped this when we were getting 
out of the car. But I guess we'll 
have to walk.” 

“I don’t believe it is much after 
four o’clock,” Carol decided after a 
look at the sun. “Maybe we could 
walk to a trolley or railroad or 
something. Got any money, Twin- 
nie?” 

“No, and I don’t know which way 
the trolleys are.” 

“Well, let’s start this way. We 
won't run into the girls and we 
ought to find a farm-house some- 
where along.” 


“All right. But I figure that if 
two autos came along this road, 
another one ought to.” 

And they had not walked for more 
than a few minutes before they saw 
one coming toward them. It was too 
small to be the one the Sophomores 
had come in. And as it came nearer, 
they saw that a man was driving it. 
The two Freshmen ran into the road, 
waving their arms until the car slow- 
ed down and stopped. 

“Is this the way to Boston?” Carol 
asked, motioning in the direction 
they were going. 

“Well, you might get there that 
way but you’d have to go round the 
world first.” 

“Then will you take us to Bos- 
ton?” her companion put in her en- 
treaty. “We'll pay you for it. We're 
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college girls stranded“out here with 
a class banquet going on in the city.” 

The man laughed. “Sure, I’ll take 
you, but I don’t want any pay for it. 
| remember what class banquets used 
to mean when I wae: college. Pile 
in. There’s lots of room for two. I’ve 
often carried three passengers beside 
myself.” 

The Hammon Twin had a hunch. 
“There’s another girl along the road 
who ought to attend. Will you stop 
for her? She may not want to come 
at first, but I think she can be per- 
suaded.” 

Again that infectious laugh of the 
man. “A visitor, is she? We used 
to have them, too, and feed them 
bread and water.” 

Willingly he stopped at their late 
prison and the two Freshmen soon 
came back escorting the Sophomore 
Vice-president. Since both her cap- 
tors were bigger than she, she came 
with little resistance. 

The clock in the auto marked 
quarter after five, and the man said 
that they had about thirty miles to 
go to get to Boston. But whether he 
speeded or whether his clock was 
wrong, just as the chimes were strik- 
ing six they drew up at their hotel. 
There they thanked him gratefully 
and waved back as the revolving 
door closed upon them. 

What a cheer arose as the Fresh- 
men saw Carol Jennings come in! 
She ordered a separate table for 
their Sophomore guest and had a 
glass of water and two crackers put 
on it for her banquet. Then, before 
the Freshman president took her 
place at the head of the table, she 
told the whole story of their capture 
and how they had outwitted their 
rival class. oe 

It was more than the Sophomore 
could stand. “Weli, we made you 
have half your banquet without a 
single class officer, anyway!” 

A chorus of laughter drowned her 
out. “Oh, no, you didn’t. We had 
our Class Marshal!” 

“You had—?” Peggy Brinker 
looked at the girl who had been with 
her all day. A suspicion began to 
dawn upon her. 

“Aren’t you the Class Marshal?” 
she demanded. 

And the Hammon Twin dirty as 
she was from climbing around trees 
and tramping through dusty roads, 
shook her head. “Oh, no, I’m not 
Margaret. Did you think I was the 
Marshal? I’m not. I’m only her 
twin sister.” 


THE END 
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READ THIS FIRST 

Martha Harding, a senior at Grant 
High, is one of the most popular 
girls at school. But popularity is 
not always fun, as Martha had found 
to her sorrow. Freshmen. such as 
Polly Lewis, can make even the hap- 
piest girl miserable with silly notes, 
candy and adoration. 

The members of the Senior Honor 
Society, the R. D. girls, Martha, 
Margy, Nan, Peggy and Leslie Gar- 
rison, are introduced to a new girl, 
Jacqueline Palmer, by the dean, Miss 
Darrow. Jack learns of Polly’s in- 
fatuation for Martha and volunteers 
to help cure her by having her join 
the Girl Scouts. 

The other girls have never heard 
of Scouting so she takes them to visit 
a troop meeting. They form a troop, 
themselves, soon afterwards, with two 
patrols; the Crocus, made up of the 
senior and junior girls—and the Oak, 
the sophomore and freshmen girls. 


And then the fun begins. 

T were filled with tests—depart- 
mental and otherwise—and 

with regular activities and it wasn’t 

until Thursday of the second week 

that something interesting happened. 

That Thursday was a_ beautiful 
spring day. The air was warm and 
balmy and the cold of Chicago’s 
spring seemed to have departed—at 
least for the day. 

After the regular meeting of the 
Scouts, the girls loitered, lazily as 
they started home. They well knew 
that lessons awaited their homecom- 
ing—and who’s in a hurry for les- 
sons when the out-of-doors calls? 

“I wish we never had to go in!” 
sighed Peggy. “I wish they’d have 
school outdoors and have nothing 
but lessons I liked to do.” 

“While you’re wishing, why have 








CHAPTER XIV 
The Big Idea 
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any lessons at all?” laughed Nan. 
“T wouldn’t.” 

“If it wasn’t for those old com- 
prehensive exams I wouldn’t either,” 
retorted Margy, “but with those star- 
ing me in the face, yours truly has 
got to study.” 

“Don’t you dare say exams to me 
on a day like this!” exclaimed 
Peggy, “don’t I have to take ’em, 
too?” Several of the girls planned 
to go to Eastern colleges and of 
course had to take the comprehens- 
ive entrance examinations the latter 
part of June—no easy task, as the 
girls who took them the year before 
assured the seniors. 

“T’ll wager we'll be about dead 
when they’re over,” suggested Margy 
cheerfully. “Girls,” she added, 
“what are you going to do this sum- 
mer ?” 

“Don’t .know,” replied Phyllis, 
“until this week it’s been so cold, we 
haven’t talked of plans.” 

“I wish I could go to a camp,” 
said Nan longingly. “Here I am a 
senior, most through school and 
never been to a camp. Mother thinks 
they’re all so far away.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun,” suggested 
Peggy, “if we could camp together! 
We ought to be able to hear of some 
place to go.” 

“Oh, girls,” suggested Leslie, 
“why don’t we Girl Scouts have a 
camp of our own.” 

“Why don’t we?” exclaimed 
Margy. “But where’d we go?” 

“And what’d we live in if we 
went?” asked Nan. 

“And how long would our fond 
parents let us stay down there in the 
wilds,” questioned Peggy. 

“How you overwhelm me with en- 
thusiasm?” exclaimed Leslie sar- 
castically. “All the same we would 
have loads of fun if we could find a 
place to go and if Miss Shaw and 
Miss Gilbert could go with us.” 

“And live in tents and cook our 
own food—oh girls!” exclaimed 
Peggy. “Let’s do it! Sure we can.” 
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By this time 
they had walked 
the two blocks to 
Margy’s home 
and there they sat 
on her front 
steps, day dream- 
ing about the fun they 
might have-—if they only Vs 4 
knew where they could Maite 
have a camp of their own. a 

Suddenly Martha sat *. 
up very straight and ex- 
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claimed, “Girls! I have an idea!” 
“For Heaven’s sake catch it 
quickly!” replied Margy, “tisn’t of- 


ten I get so close to a real one!” 

“Marg, if you tease and make her 
forget it now,” threatened Peggy. 

But Martha was too absorbed in 
her idea to care about what was said. 

“You know my Uncle Art’s farm 
out near Wheaton?” she asked, and 
the girls nodded. 

Many a time had she told them of 
the delights of visiting her uncle, of 
the lovely wood, a perfect tennis 
court and lovely gardens on her fa- 
vorite uncle’s summer place. 

“Well,” continued Martha, “on 
his place is a big gravel lot—oh aw- 
fully big, and just full of lovely 
daisies and hazelnut bushes and 
trees and everything.” 

“Then where’s the gravel?” inter- 
rupted Tips. 

“Shut up,” cried Margy, “wha 
wants the old gravel anyway? I think 
maybe Martha really has an idea.” 

“The gravel’s in a pit at the side 
of the gravel lot—that is, as much 
of the gravel as isn’t sold and hauled 
away, you know. And on this gravel 
lot—the pretty part, of course, Uncle 
Art let the Boy Scouts have a camp 
last year. And he furnished the 
tents and the board floors—Uncle 
Art’s crazy about Boy Scouts.” 

“Does he know there’s such a 
thing as Girl Scouts?” asked Peggy. 

“Probably not,” replied Martha, 
“you know we didn’t ourselves till 
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Jack told us.” 

“Well,” suggested Nan, “why don’t 
you tell him?” 

“And tell him what charming girls 
we are,” added Leslie, modestly, 
“and that we want to camp terribly.” 

“We don’t, either,” retorted Nan, 
primly, “if you tell him we camp 
terribly, he’ll never let us on the 
place. But if you want to tell him 
we terribly want to camp—” 
«prims, prunes and preciseness,” 

twitted Leslie, “aren’t we the per- 
fect grammarian though. Go ahead 
and tell what you like, Martie, only 
make it sound well.” 

“Say, honestly, Martie, do you 
“er we could camp _ there?” 
asked Jack, “you haven't an idea 
what fun a Girl Scout camp can be. 
I always wanted to go to the one 
near Desplaines, but of course we're 
awfully late asking to go for this 
year. But if we could have one, 
just of our own, and learn to camp 
and everything—Oh, it would be 
marvelous!” 

“Do you suppose Miss Shaw would 
go along?” asked Martha. 

“T’ll bet she would,” said Margy, 
“she’s always ready for fun.” 

“There she is,” cried Tips as she 
spied Miss Shaw turning into her 
home some distance down the street, 
“and there are the Oak girls taking 
her home. Let’s run and ask *em.” 
so eight girls dashed madly down the 
street. 

Miss Shaw thought it was a fine 
idea. 

“If your uncle has a_ suitable 
place, and if he would let us come 
and if your parents were all will- 
ing,” she said laughingly, “I don’t 
see any objection.” 

“Then I'll write Uncle Art tonight 
and see what he says,” said Martha. 
“No, I won’t, either,” she added im- 
pulsively, “I'll telephone him the 
minute I get home. It'll not cost 
much and then we’ll know.” 

“When’ll you tell him we can 
come,” asked Peggy. 

“Yes; he may ask that,” replied 
Miss Shaw. “How many of you girls 
take comprehensives—five? And 
those begin the 19th of June. Then 
better say the last Tuesday in June, 
and that would get us through just 
in time for the fourth. You know 
families start going away then and 
we couldn’t count on girls so well.” 

Martha, accompanied by Nan and 
Peggy, hurried home to do her tele 
phoning. Fortunately, her uncle 
was at home to talk to, and she could 
tell him all about what she wanted. 

“Girl Scouts, are you? Well, if 
it’s anything like Boy Scouting I like 
it.” he said promptly. 

That gave Martha a chance to tell 
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him about what they were learning 
and doing and how much they wanted 
to go into camp, so that they might 
learn more of woods lore. 

“Then you shall do that very 
thing,” said her uncle. “Come any 
time you like and we'll have the 
place ready. (That is, we'll get it as 
ready as we do for the boys, and 
we'll see what sort of Scouts girls 
make.” 

“Can we come the last Tuesday in 
June and stay a week?” asked 
Martha. She could hardly believe 
her good luck and she wanted to 
make sure that she heard rightly. 

“I’m marking you down on the 
calendar for then,” said Uncle Art. 
“Now you'd better appoint a commit- 
tee to come out here and inspect the 
place so you will know just what you 
need to bring and how the land lies. 
They can come out some Saturday.” 

The word fairly flew from one 
Scout to another after that, and by 
the next morning every one of the 
sixteen girls knew about the pro- 
posed camp and was eager to help 
make plans. Of course they wanted 
to call an extra meeting at once, but 
Miss Shaw reminded them that there 
was really plenty of time and that 
they could make still better plans 
after they had had six days to think 
and talk over the idea. 

The thrills of the annual tennis 
tournament paled when compared 
with the fun of planning for camp 
and only Miss Shaw’s reminder that 
Girl Scouts must put business, which 
in this case was study before pleas- 
ure made them settle down to lessons. 
At the regular meeting the next 

Thursday there was a hubbub of 
talk the minute the inspection and 
drill were over. Such fun as it was to 
plan! Martha, Betty and Miss Shaw 
were to go out to Mr. Welles’s sum- 
mer home Saturday of the following 
week and see just what equipment he 
could have for them. 

“T know he has two big tents,” said 
Mariha, “because I saw them when 
the Boy Scouts were there. And they 
pitched them under lovely big oak 
trees.” 

“Then perhaps each patrol could 
have one for sleeping quarters,” sug- 
gested Miss Shaw, “and we could eat 
out of doors.” 

“That’s just what they did last 
vear,” said Martha, “and for rainy 
days thev stretched a flap out from 
one tent.” 

“And where did they cook?” asked 
Peggy. 

“On an open fire,” replied Mar- 
tha. 

“Oh, goody,” exclaimed Peggy. 
“I’m so glad I’m going.” 

“That reminds me,” said Miss 
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Shaw, “I think you girls should work 
for cooking proficiency from now on 
because if you are to cook all the 
food you eat in camp, or nearly all 
of it, you will want to have some 
training. You have over six weeks 
now before camp, and if you really 
want to learn, you can acquire a lot 
of knowledge about cooking in that 
time.” 

“And we'll have to buy all our 
own food,” said Martha, “commis- 
sary work, the boys called it. They 
had a perfectly awful time at first, 
Bill said, because they had all bread 
and meat and no salt or sugar or 
anything else but bread and meat the 
first two days.” 

“There’s work for you!” exclaimed 
Miss Shaw, “and if Martha suggests 
anything more, I’ll have to postpone 
the camp till you learn enough to 
have one,” she threatened laughingly. 

The girls took hold of camp prep- 
aration with their usual enthusiasm 
and efficiency. 

Metha was appointed to have 

charge of buying and it was her 
place to appoint sides and to see 
that they studied buying, menu mak- 
ing and accounting. Jack was to look 
up the amount of bedding needed, 
and to get assistants and to see that 
she secured enough for use. 

Phyllis, who had something of a 
reputation as a cook, was to choose 
helpers and to see that they had 
training enough to protect the appe- 
tites of hungry campers from star- 
vation. 

“But what'll we do!” exclaimed 
Polly, “there’s nothing left for the 
Oak Patrol!” 

“Aren’t we grabby,” exclaimed 
Margy, contritely, when she saw that 
the older girls had _ thoughtlessly 
taken all the best jobs. 

“We can get helpers from the 
Oaks,” suggested Nan. 

“I know a better way than that,” 
said Martha. “Each patrol appoint 
cooks and buyers and housekeepers 
and then work on alternative days 
during camp. Then we can see who 
are the best.” 

“Yes, but could the buyers work 
that way?” asked Miss Gilbert. 

“The two sets of buyers could 
work together,” suggested Miss 
Shaw. “And in the weeks before 
camp, each patrol can appoint buy- 
ers and they can study out what they 
think we shall need. Then the best 
list submitted, by vote of the troop, 
will determine which troop is head 
buyer.” 

“That’s the idea,” approved Mar- 
gv, “and then to get in camp, we can 
vote from day to day and see who’s 
best cook. I want the job of taster!” 

“Oh, girls!” exclaimed Tips with 
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a sigh of bliss, “aren’t we going to 
have fun!” 

And the happy faces of the girls 
showed that the prediction was unan- 
imous. 


CHAPTER XV 

The Golden Opportunity 

HEN Peggy reached home that 

afternoon after Scout meeting 
she found opportunity awaiting her 
just inside the door. For at that 
particular spot her mother greeted 
her, telegram in hand and a woe- 
begone face. 

“Peggy, dear,” she exclaimed 
tragically, “whatever shall we do?” 

“What about?” asked Peggy, 
“anybody sick or what’s the matter?” 

“Aunt Ellen’s sick and has been 
taken to the hospital and I have to 
go this very evening to look after 
the children and I can’t be back be- 
fore the first of the week.” 

“That’s too bad, mother,” said 
Peggy regretfully, “and we'll miss 
you a lot.” 

“You will, indeed,” replied Mrs. 
Loring, ominously, “for that isn’t all. 
Katie (referring tc the maid who 
had been with them for a year) had 
a message, too, from her sister in 
Elgin and the two children are down 
with the measles and she had to have 
help. So Katie has already gone 
and I’m going. You can go out for 
dinners—I suppose you'll have to, 
but you know your father hates that 
--and whatever you'll do over Sun- 
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day I’m sure I don’t know! 


Much to Mrs. Loring’s amazement 
Peggy didn’t look the least despair- 
ing. Instead she threw her arms 
around her mother and exclaimed, 
“Such luck; Such beautiful luck I 
never did expect to have. Now I can 
learn!” 

“Learn what?” asked Mrs. Loring. 

“Learn to cook,” replied Peggy. 

“Yes, with nobody to teach you,” 
leughed Mrs. Loring, “do be sensible, 
Peggy, I have so much to think 
about—I ought to be getting off this 
very minute, for I have to go to the 
station immediately after dinner.” 

“You tend to your packing and 
everything and don’t worry a minute 
about father and me,” said Peggy, 
comfortably. “Ill call up Phil and 
tell her about it. You won’t mind 
if Phil and Martie and Nan come 
over for the week end will you, 
mother? You know you've been 
promising me they could come soon 
only Katie doesn’t like company.” 

“Yes, dear child, I know.” said 
Mrs. Loring, “but you don’t seem 
to understand it very well to have 
guests, but what will thev eat?” 

“Food,” replied Pegey, promptly. 
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“Cooked by whom?” asked Mrs. 
Loring. 

“We girls,’ said Peggy. “You 
see, mother,” she added reassuring- 
ly, “Phil’s a splendid cook—or at 
any rate she can cook some—” 

“That’s more than the rest of you 
can,” interrupted Mrs. Loring. 

“We're going to learn,” Peggy re- 
plied hopefully. “Phil knows a lot. 
She can be head cook and teach us.” 

“But there isn’t enough in the 
house to cook,” objected Mrs. Lor- 
ing. 
“All the better,” said optimistic 
Peggy. “We can buy it and we 
want to learn that, too. You tell us 
how much money we can spend— 
Martie says you always must know 
how much you want to spend before 
you begin to buy so you can plan— 
and then we'll buy everything and 
cook it and clean up and all—just 
as nicely as Katie does, you'll see, 
mother. That is, if the girls can 
come.” 

And Peggy hurried away to the 
telephone where she easily secured 
eleeful acceptances from three de- 
lighted girls. 

“Of course we’re sorry somebody’s 
sick,” added Martha, politely, as she 
agreed to come, “but did you ever 
hear of such good luck?” 

After school the next afternoon, 
three girls deposited over-night bags 
and books in Peggy's pretty room 
and then sat down to the serious 
business of feeding a family. 
Peesy showed the money her mother 

left. “And she said we could 
charge if we didn’t have enough.” 

“We'll not charge.” said Martha, 
positively, “it’s a very bad habit for 
young housekeepers. I read that in 
a book. We'll live on our income 
that’s the morey Mrs. Loring left. 
Now what shall we have to eat?” 

“Chocolate cake and ice-cream?” 
svegested Nan, “and grape fruit sal- 
ad.” 

“Sounds good and plain and 
sort of substantial,” said Martha, 
sarcastically. 

“T adore fried pork chops,” said 
Pegoy. 

“Fried?” asked Martha. “Heven't 
vou read your handbook, child? We 
don’t fry things any more.” 

“Two squelched.” laughed Nan, 
“i's your turn. Phil.” 

“Maybe we'd better have some 
patties or something dainty.” sug- 
gested Phil, who was scrambling 
around in her mind for something 
that would sound very clecant and 
yet within range of her abilities a» 
cook. 

“No patties at this hovse,” said 
Peggy hastilv, “mv father’s a regu- 
lar tired business man and you have 


to feed him well, or—well, you have 
to teed him well,” she repeated 
lamely. 

“Perhaps it would be just as well 
to have plain food for a beginning,” 
suggested Martha. “Do you know 
how to broil a steak, Phil?” 

“Yes, if it doesn’t cost too much 
to buy it,” replied Phil. “I’ve heard 
that steaks cost money.” 

“Let’s get a book and see what 
sounds easy to cook,” suggested 
Martha, “and then we can make out 
a list of what we'd like to have that 
we can cook and then, if it cost too 
much we'll have to change, that’s 
all.” 

hey finally decided that as the time 

after school was so short, they 
would plan and market only tor 
Friday’s dinner and _ Saturday’s 
breakfast. And that the other Sat- 
urday meals and Sunday meals 
could be provided for later. After 
much council, the menu for Friday 
dinner read as follows: 

Broiled steak 
Baked potatoes 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Fruit salad 
Coffee (for one) 

It was with much regret a fine des- 
sert was abandoned but as it was al- 
ready about four thirty, the girls 
very well knew that something 
would have to be omitted or dinner 
would not be ready at six thirty. 

List in hand the girls hurried up 
to the Fifty-fifth street markets and 
in half an hour’s time made their 
purchases—also fruit, eggs and rolls 
for breakfast. They had foraged in 
the ice box and found on hand but- 
ter and cream in abundance. 

It was a case of “cash and carry” 
for there was no time to wait for de- 
liveries. So the girls took their own 
packages and hurried back to work. 
Phil took charge and sent every girl 
to scrub her hands before she could 
touch a single article of food. Then 
they put on aprons they had broucht 
and the tasks were apportioned out. 
Phil promised to cook the meat and 
tomatoes. Pegey was to set the ta- 
ble—because she knew where ev- 
erything was—to prepare the bread 
and butter and assist with the steak. 

“But I want to cook something,” 
objected Peggy. 

“Did you ever set the 
fore?” asked Phil. 

“Never,” laughed Peggy. 

“Then you do that,” said Phil, 
firmly. “and if you get it done quick- 
ly and perfectly, maybe we'll let you 
make the gravy for the steak—now, 
get to work” 

Martha was to scrub the potatoes 
and get them in to bake and then 


table be- 








put away the supplies for breakfast 
while Nan had the important job of 
making the salad. Fortunately the 
Loring kitchen was not too tiny and 
there was room for all four girls to 
set to work. 

Phil opened a can of tomatoes 
and poured them into a baking dish. 
After seasoning them with sugar and 
salt, she mixed in a few bread 
crumbs and set them in the oven. By 
that time Martha had the potatoes in 
to bake and was washing :lie fruit 
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it and wrapped it in a cloth and put 
it on ice. Then she peeled and diced 
apple, banana and some Ce!iforma 
grapes, dripped some lemon juice 
and salad oil on them and put them 
in the ice box too. 

“Now make your dressing,” ad- 
vised Phil, “here's the recipe, and 
then get your plates ready. That’s 
all you can do till the last minute.” 

Each girl worked hard and fast in 
the hope of being ready when Mr. 
Loring came home, but, of course, 
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It was only the work of two or three minutes to swim with the child to the shore 


for breakfast. Peggy had to call for 
help to put the cloth on straight and 
nobody could find the napkins till 
Peggy remembered that her mother 
always kept them in cases, very 
neatly, and there they were, in a 
blue case right where the girls had 
looked a half a dozen times! 

Nan washed the lettuce and dried 


that doesn’t mean there was no talk- 
ing. As a matter of fact there was 
so much chatter that nobody heard 
Mr. Loring come in; nobody guess- 
ed he was near till he walked into 
the kitchen. 

“How you did scare me!” ex- 
claimed Peggy, as she rescued the 
platter she so nearly dropped. 


ll 


“These are your new cooks, father,” 
she added, “Phil—she’s the boss, 
Martie and Nan. And oh, Dad,” she 
added enthusiastically, “you’re go- 
ing to have the best dinner you ever 
ate.” 

“So?” said Mr. Loring. “Sounds 
good at any rate. What’s it going 
to be?” 

“Oh, beefsteak and potatoes and 
—-a lot of things,” said Peggy. 

“Steak cooked yet?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” said Phil, regretfully, 
“and I’m sorry, too, because we 
wanted to be ready the minute you 
got here. But it won’t take long.” 

“Don’t you worry, Miss Head 
Cook,” laughed Mr. Loring, “shall I 
tell you what I’d like better than 
having it ready when I arrive?” 

“Yes?” asked the four girls ex- 
pectantly. 

“I'd like to broil it myself,” said 
Mr. Loring. 

“But you don’t know how?” ex- 
claimed Peggy. 

“Don’t 1?” replied Mr. Loring. 

“Much you know about cooking abil- 
ities! With Katie bossing the kitchen 
a man doesn’t get a chance to keep 
his hand in! But I used to go camp- 
ing and cook—girls! Could I cook? 
You bring me an apron and I'll take 
my coat off and show you how to do 
it!” 
Such fun as there was then that 
kitchen had never seen before! And 
with it all nothing was spoiled. The 
steak was done to a turn, the pota- 
toes were mealy and luscious, the 
tomatoes were just right and the sal- 
ad was crisp and cold. 

Long after every scrap of food 
had disappeared the five lingered at 
the table listening to camp yarns 
Mr. Loring could tell them and get- 
ting advice for the camp they were 
soon to have. 

“T didn’t know you knew so 
much,” said Peegy, admiringly. as 
at last they gathered up the dishes 
and prepared to finish up the work 
of the meal. 

“A person doesn’t often have the 
opportunity to show off—like this!” 
lanehed Mr. Loring. 

“You’re going to get another 
chance, too,” promised Martha. 
“You come out and visit us in camp 
this summer and show us how to do 
it. 

“That I will,” said Mr. Loring. 
“And I suppose there would be no 
rule against bringing—say—well— 
about five pounds of candy when I 
came along?” 

“If anybody objects,” declared 
Phil. “Ill eat their share!” 

And if that first evening at cook- 
ing was any sign, the Scouts at 
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{Troop {Twenty-one’s camp were to 
have plenty to eat. 
CHAPTER XVI 
Making Plans 
N the Saturday morning follow- 
ing the cooking party, Miss 
Shaw, Martha and Betty took an 
early train for the country. Miss 
Shaw had discovered that by taking 
a local they could get off at Gravel 
Oaks, a tiny station not a hundred 
yards from Mr. Welles’ estate and 
right by the plot where the camp 
was to be. 

It was an interesting ride out from 
the city; first through the “yards” 
connected with the railroads, then 
through manufacturing districts and 
finally through suburbs into the 
open country. The trees were tinted 
green with tiny leaflets, birds were 
singing and the sense of spring was 
in the air. 

“] just can’t wait till we have it!” 
exclaimed Betty, as Miss Shaw fold- 
ed up the lists the three had been 
studying. “To think we are coming 
out here to live—to live for a whole 
week! Won't it be perfect!” 

“Just wait till you see Uncle Art’s 
woods,” promised Martha. “Then 
you will be glad you came!” 

And sure enough, not five minutes 
later, the train stopped in the heart 
of a lovely woods and Martha pilot- 
ed her two guests off the train by a 
tiny little shelter that was the only 
station there was to be seen. Woods 
behind them, woods in front of 
them—woods everywhere but on the 
railroad tracks, and a carpet of 
flowers that stretched on every side. 

“Don’t you just want to put your 
face down to the ground and 
smell?” exclaimed Martha, happily. 
“] always love to come out here in 
early May because the wild flowers 
are so profuse then. Uncle Art’s so 
careful about the flowers being pick- 
ed carelessly that he keeps plenty 
growing. It seems a shame that un- 
less folks are watched, they'll pick 
great handfuls of flowers only to 
throw them away when they wilt. 
And there are really plenty of flow- 
ers for all to enjoy if only folks are 
careful of them.” 

Just then there was a whistle and 
Mr. Welles himself came into view. 

“Just as sure as I count on that lo- 
cal being late it fools me,” he said, 
by way of laughing apology for his 
tardy greeting. “But maybe you'll 
forgive me if I show you a view— 
come this way.” 

Tip-toeing through the woods to 
avoid crushing the countless wild 
flowers that grew so profusely, the 
three visitors followed their host up 
a tiny hill, over the crest—and there 
they stopped in delighted amaze- 
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ment. Before their eyes stretched a 
panorama full of delight for city- 
tired eyes. Nearby a meadow, fresh 
and green, in the distance a farm- 
house with an orchard in full glory 
of bloom and still farther away a 
hillside tinted with wild crab ana 
redwood blooms. 

“Don’t show us any more views, 
if you expect us to go home,” said 
Miss Shaw, after they had feasted 
their eyes and had turned to go up to 
the house. “I never quite realized 
what I miss by living in the city, till 
I am reminded what the country 
really is. If we are to camp any 
where near that view, we are lucky.” 

“You are to camp right there,” 
said Mr. Welles. 

He had led them around the side 
of the hill till they faced the east. 
To the left, as they stood gazing, was 
his own home; three hundred yards 
away, straight ahead was another 
hill, its side sharply cut away by ex- 
cavations for gravel; to the right the 
railroad with rolling golf links in 
the far distance. Directly in the 
center, between the hills was a flat, 
grassy plot toward which Mr. Welles 
was pointing. 

“See those posts?” he asked his 
guests. “They mark where the Boy 
Scouts had their tents. A little later 
in the season we put floors for two 
big tents and then, when the boys 
come, they pitch the tents that I have 
ready for them in my garage. The 
hig pile of stones, a bit to the right, 
are all that is left of their ‘stove’ of 
last year.” 

“What happened to it, 
Art?” asked Martha. 

“When the boys left, I had them 
pile up the stones that way. They 
had a perfect arrangement for cook- 
ing—draft just right for baking po- 
tatoes and everything, but it was 
most too handy for tramps so we dis- 
mantled it for the winter. You girls 
can learn how to make it up again 
if you’re any good at camping,” he 
added, encouragingly, “because the 
stones are all there and I have the 
sheet iron top put away with the 
tents.” 

s he talked Mr. Welles led the 

party down the hillside and over 
to the spot where the camp was to be. 
It certainly was an ideal situation, 
flat, sheltered, without being too 
shady and in every way convenient. 
_ “What’s that hole that looks so 
caved in?” asked Betty, as they 
poked around exploring. 

“Oh, that!” exclaimed Mr. Welles 
laughing at her puzzled expression; 
“that’s where the ice chest goes.” 

“The ice chest!” cried Martha. “I 
never heard of an ice chest in the 
ground.” 


Uncle 


“ll wager there’s a lot you 
haven’t heard of,” laughed Mr. 
Welles, “especially about camping. 
Into that hole, you'll have to sink a 
big box I have. Then you put sand 
and fine gravel till you have it a foot 
deep, then you set in another box, 
smaller than the first one, and 
around it you pack more gravel 
and sand. Into the inner box is put 
your milk and butter and as long as 
the outer packing of sand is kept 
wet, the food will keep cool and 
sweet.” 

“Think of that!” exclaimed the 
girls, admiringly, while Martha said, 
“then wetting the sand must be a 
daily job of the supply department 
—won’t the girls be puzzled when 
we tell them?” 

iss Shaw then took out her list of 

questions to be answered and the 
two girls made notes of all Mr. 
Welles could tell them about what 
they would need to bring, what 
clothes, bedding, utensils and food 
and also of such advice as they must 
be sure to remember to give to the 
other Scouts. 

It was an ideal situation for a 
beginners’ camp. The spot was in 
sight of the house, was under care of 
a gardener who could be appealed 
to for advice but who left the gravel 
lot as wild as though it was in the 
back woods; water for drinking was 
piped only a short way off and ev- 
erything for the comfort and health 
of girls who had much to learn 
about woods life was provided for. 
And best of all—Martha had kept 
this for the last, as she wanted to 
surprise Miss Shaw—about five min- 
utes’ walk through the woods was a 
charming little lake that sparkled 
gayly in the spring sunshine and 
seemed to fairly invite a swim. 

The girls were allowed to pick 
one handful of choice wild flowers 
and to put them in water during 
luncheon. Mrs. Welles explained 
that if wild flowers are put in wa- 
ter for an hour or so before carry- 
ing them, the stems become water 
soaked and carry much longer with- 
out wilting. 

“T often think,” she added when 
she saw how interested the girls 
were, “that if visitors to the woods 
would only content themselves with 
small clusters of picked flowers such 
as you have and then would let the 
blossoms lie a bit in a spring or in 
the lake, they would have many 
more flowers when they reached 
home than they possibly can have 
when they pick recklessly clear up 
to the minute the train whistles— 
and then have to throw away so 
many wilted blooms.” 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 


READ THIS FIRST 
The girls at St. Catharine’s Acad- 
emy planned to give a play. Maudie 


Joyce, Mabel Muriel Murphy, Mabel 
Blossom and May Iverson, who is 
telling the story, decided to write 
take two or three old plays and make 
them over. May Iverson wanted to 
be Juliet—so Maudie Joyce was to 
on Cleopatra while Mabel Blossom 
declared that she would be as up-to- 
date as Laura in “The Pit.” Thev 
it—before combining it in one plav. 
The play was to be tried out in front 
of the girls before saying anything 
PART Il 

F course, after the three acts 

were written the next thing 

into one play. I will say 
here, with the deep humility the truly 
gifted always feel, that I don’t believe 
Even we lay awake nights over it! 
Finally we did it this way: 

The first scene was in Chicago, in 
“Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet near day. 
It is the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear.” 
course, and that gave us a chance to 
show that the play was modern. So 
we made him say: 

And this will be indeed a busy day. 
For thrice since eve had price of wheat gone 
down— 

tolls the bell. 

You see how well that brought out 
the idea of the Chicago rush, and got 
too. Then, at the end, when Juliet is 
dying, she says: 

“My dismal scene I reeds must act alone— 
Must do the same thing later.” 

Thus the girls—the audience, I 
mean—knew what was coming and 
tain rose on Cleopatra and her asp. 
You see, it was not really hard to do 
after you had thought of the right 
bus stood on end, by crushing it, 
when the others couldn't. 

We didn’t bother much about 
play. But when we began to rehearse 
we saw how silly Romeo looked in 
Maudie Joyce’s golf-skirt, so she wore 


one. (They agreed that they would 
be Romeo. Mabel Muriel insisted 
were each to write an act—rehearse 
to the teachers. 
to do was to make them all 

any one but us could have done it. 
the year 1904, and Juliet said: 

Then Romeo had to reply, of 
“It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
And I must be within the stock exchange ere 
the audience ready for Mabel’s “Pit,” 
But poor Cleopatra, alas! Alack! 
didn’t feel surprised when the cur- 
way. It was like the egg that Colum- 
clothes when we were writing the 
her heavy traveling-ulster during that 


By Elizabeth Jordan 
Illustrated By Marjorie Flack 


act, and a little steamer-cap Kittie 
James lent her. All I had to have were 
clinging flowing things that would 
show the soft, immature lines of my 
youthful figure—for those are the 
kind of lines everybody says Juliet 
had. So I wore my silk kimono, and 
Maudie Joyce tore the sleeve, alas! in 
her ardor. 

All Mabel Blossom did was wo 
wear her best, clothes, for Laura, in 
“The Pit,” had lots of money. That 
was what her husband was doing all 
the time—getting it. As for Mabel 
Muriel, her father sent her a box of 
Cleopatra clothes that made our eyes 
bulge out. He sent clothes for five 
acts. As there was only one Cleo- 
patra act on our play, Mabiel Muriel 
had to leave the stage every five min- 
utes to change her dress. It spoiled 
the death scene, too, for she began 
it in a Nile-green gown and came 
back and died in a white one, because 
the asp showed up better on that— 
and, besides, she wanted to wear all 
the dresses, so her dear father would 












not be disappointed. But it was not 
art, for of course Cleopatra would 
not be thinking of clothes in those last 
sad minutes, even though she was, in- 
deed a vain and sadly frivolous 
woman with too many emotions. 

When we were all ready we invited 
ten girls to Maudie’s room to see the 
play. Kittie James and Adeline Thurs- 
ton sat in the front row which was a 
trunk, and the other girls sat where 
they could. My, but they were en- 
thusiastic! We had stuffed the door 
and the key-hole and put black cur- 
tains over the transom and windows 
so we wouldn’t disturb anyone, and 
we told the audience they could only 
applaud by clapping their thumb- 
nails together. But they did that till 
they ’most wore them out, and when 
Kittie James saw Cleopatra’s asp she 
fell right off the trunk in her sur- 
prise rad interest. She thought it 
was _ real one. 

Would that I could drop the cur- 
tain now, as we dropped it before 
our happy little band that night, 
flushed with joy and triumph. But, 
alas, alas! Life is, indeed full of bit- 

terness, and who are we 

that-we should hope 

to escape its 

dregs? We 
(Continued on 
page 30) 











Sister Edna sat right down, and Maudie said that her knees gave away under her— 
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Admiral William S. Benson, U. S. N., presenting Margaret Fisher, of Troop 1, 
Harrisburg, Pa., with the Golden Eaglet Badge 


MILLERTON, N. Y. 

The Girl Scouts of Millerton, N. 
Y., Pine Cone Troop No. 1, were 
very happy after the proceeds of our 
moving picture show were counted, 
for we cleared one hundred and six 
dollars. The film, “The Golden 
Eaglet” was shown first, which de- 
lighted the house and showed our 
girls what will be expected of them. 

After the “Golden Eaglet” was 
shown we had the Mary Pickford 
film, “Through the Back Door,” 
which every Girl Scout should see, 
many moving picture critics who pa- 
tronized us that night pronounced 
it a very fine pict=re. 

If any troop have in their town 
as generous a moving picture man- 
ager as we have I would suggest that 
giving a good clean picture show is 
a very easy way to earn money. 


H. H. 





NEWARK, N. J. 


Our troop had such a good time 
recently that I thought I would 
write and tell you about it. 

We gave our mothers a supper on 
April 9th. Under the leadership of 
Miss Gertrude Newell, we set five 
tables with places for sixty people. 
At six-thirty’ 37 Scouts and their 
mothers sat down to supper. Each 
Scout had helped provide the meal, 
by bringing something, and one es- 
pecially clever girl made about 25 
pounds -of potaio salad. Besides 


this we had cold ham, home-made 
rolls, lettuce, olives, apricots and 
cake. The supper went off in fine 
spirit. 

After this we gave a “sky-rocket” 
for Miss Newell, and our lieutenant 
Mrs. Wiley. Signaling was demon- 
strated and Merit Badges were given 
out. -At nine-thirty we went home 
tired but feeling satisfied. 

Troop Six. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

One of the Scouts from Troop 8 
was serving at the tea house on the 
occasion of President Harding’s re- 
cent visit there, and she waited on 
him. The President did not eat all of 
his cake so the sinall Scout waitress 
carefully gathered it up took it home, 
and deposited it in a glass jar, to be 
handed down to posterity as “The 
Cake the President Didn’t Eat.” The 
other girls in her troop refused to 
helieve that she had this cake, so in 
order to prove it, she carried the cake 
to a troop meeting. On this occz- 
sion there happened to be present a 
small four-year old boy to whom 
many of the girls of the troop are 
devoted and who often comes to the 
meetings. It was toward the end of 
the meeting that the owner of the 
cake discovered the small boy just 
as he was devouring the last mouth- 
ful of cake. He looked up at her 
and grinned and said. “I eated the 
President’s cake!” 


HARRISBURG, PA. 

The presence of Admiral William 
S. Benson U. S. N., as an _ honor 
guest, was a distinctive feature of 
the Harrisburg Girl Scouts Field 
Day, conducted in one of the parks 
of Pennsylvania’s Capitol City dur- 
ing June. 

The Admiral, who was accom- 
panied. by Mrs. Benson, stood in a 
commanding position on the review- 
ing stand, and watched the Scouts 
as they marched past him. Later 
he made a short presentation ad- 
dress while awarding to Miss Mar- 
garet Fisher, of Troop 1, Harrisburg, 
the Golden Eaglet. 

The Field Day program was a de- 
cided success, and proved the most 
interesting and best ever conducted 
in Harrisburg. About 300 Scouts 
participated in the various events, 
which included knot tying, fire build- 
ing, relay, ball passing, semaphore, 
rainy day and First Aid exercises. 
Several times records were shattered. 

Thanks Badges were presented to 
Miss McCormick and to Mrs. George 
H. Orth, secretary of the Girl Scout 
Council. These were awarded by a 
vote of the Scouts and were testimon- 
ials of earnest and devoted work in 
behalf of the girls. 

There were five divisions of Gir! 
Scouts participating in the program, 
representing the troops of Dauphin 
and Cumberland Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania. Competition for the prize 
offered to the best uniformed troop 
was keen and it was only after care- 
ful consideration by the judges that 
the award was made to Troop 24, 
of Pennbrook, Miss Tilda Zarker. 
captain. 

The entire program, arranged by 
the activities committee of the 
Council, gave a comprehensive 
demonstration of some of the every 
day activities of the Girl Scouts. 
Every event was carried off in per- 
fect order and less than two hours 
were required to complete all of the 
events and the exercises. 


CONCRETE, WASHINGTON 

The Girl Scout troop was organ- 
ized here on March 30, 1921. We 
have been quite active since. 

We helped the American Legion 
at their Carnival. The Girl Scouts 
took charge of the “Candy Booth,” 
and cleared $35.00. This money was 
to go towards purchasing an Ameri- 
can Flag for their Hall. 

Mrs. H. S., Captain 
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——AND SCOUTING NEWS FROM ABROAD 








The following article was written 
by Miss Alcyon Robinson, especially 
jor the Girl Scouts, in order that 
they might realize that Scouting 
means Service in all parts of the 
world. 

I must tell the American Girl 
Scouts of some impressions, which 
were made upon my mind a year ago, 
and they were so deep that I don’t 
believe that I shall ever forget them. 

The time was June, 1920. The 
place, Geneva, Switzerland, at the 
International Suffrage Alliance 
congress. The girls, of course, Girl 
Scouts! 

It was a great assemblage of wo- 
men who gathered from the four 
quarters of the earth to discuss suf- 
frage and women’s problems for the 
first time since the war. It was a 
very delicate tasx—that, because 
there were German women and Aus- 
trians, as well as women from 
America, Great Britain and the other 
entente countries and representatives 
from the neutral European nations, 
besides India, Chile and Iceland— 
in fact women from thirty-two na- 
tions. 

Besides the sensitive feelings of 
many delegates on the subject of 
war, there was the language difh- 
culty, and that is one reason for the 
writing this article. I want to tell 
what Girl Scouts did to bridge that 
for us. Three official languages 
were used at the conference, al- 
though there were enough languages 
spoken there to make a Babylon the 
Second. 

The congress business meetings 
held in the Plain Palais were greatly 
assisted by a score of Girl Scouts on 
duty. When I entered a bright look- 
ing girl in the Swiss scout costume 
smiled. I asked her in rather lame 
French (the language of Geneva) 
where to go, and she replied in per- 
fect English, A moment later a 
German woman asked for directions 
and she quickly responded in Ger- 
man. Swift-footed little scouts were 
always about to answer questions in 
any one of three languages. 

Officially the congress opened on 
a bright Sunday morning in Calvin’s 
old cathedral on the hill, St. Pierre’s, 
steeped in history of the centuries. 

Again, enter the Girl Scouts. With 
dignity and courtesy these little ush- 
ers showed us to historic seats under 
the shadow of Calvin’s pulpit. 

It was a pretty sight—and a famil- 


iar one to me to see the wholesome, 
brown-clad figures with gay ker- 
chiefs and Girl Scout symbols. It 
was about the only familiar sight 
to me on foreign soil and later in 
Bohemia—of all the far away 
sounding lands, Bohemia is the 
farthest—the slim brown figures of 
the Girl Scouts appeared again, with 
slight changes in symbols, and there 
the Boy and Girl Scouts wear their 
brown stockings rolled down over 
their brown knees so that they look 
a little like the Highlanders of 
Scotland. The picture of this Bo- 
hemian Girl Scout was taken in the 
royal gardens of Queen Anne of Bo- 
hemia. Do you remember Queen 
Anne, the wife of Richard II of Eng- 
land? The smiley girl was one of 
a group of scouts who stood in a cir- 
cle around the grass plot before the 
garden entrance and the stony lion 





behind her is the red, roaring, royal 
lion of Bohemia—only if you look 
on the map today you will see Bo- 
hemia marked Czecho-Slovakia, tne 
new little republic in which America 
had a share in shaping. 

The day upon which the photo- 
graph was taken was a gala occasion 
in Prague. President Masaryk, the 
first elected president of the new 
country, opened the royal gardens 
for a general reception. The citizens 
of Prague, many of them, saw the 
sacred precincts of the beautiful 
grounds for the first time, since they 
had been carefully guarded during 
the Austrian rule from the public 
gaze and it was entirely appropriate 
again that a little circle of Girl 
Scouts, a democratic. organization 
should greet the visitors instead of 
armed guards as previous to the re- 
publican rule. 


A little Bohemian Girl Scout in the royal gardens of Queen Anne 
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Admiral William S. Benson, U. S. N. 
Harrisburg, Pa., with the Golden Eaglet Badge 


MILLERTON, N. Y. 


The Girl Scouts of Millerton, N. 
Y., Pine Cone Troop No. 1, were 
very happy after the proceeds of our 
moving picture show were counted, 
for we cleared one hundred and six 
dollars. The film, “The Golden 
Eaglet” was shown first; which de- 
lighted the house and showed our 
girls what will be expected of them. 

After the “Golden Eaglet” was 
shown we had the Mary Pickford 
film, “Through the Back Door,” 
which every Girl Scout should see, 
many moving picture critics who pa- 
tronized us that night pronounced 
it a very fine pictre. 

If any troop have in their town 
as generous a moving picture man- 
ager as we have I would suggest that 
giving a good clean picture show is 
a very easy way to earn money. 


H. H. 





NEWARK, N. J. 

Our troop had such a good time 
recently that I thought I would 
write and tell you about it. 

We gave our mothers a supper on 
April 9th. Under the leadership of 
Miss Gertrude Newell, we set five 
tables with places for sixty people. 
At six-thirty’ 37 Scouts and their 
mothers sat down to supper. Each 
Scout had helped provide the meal, 
by bringing something, and one es- 
pecially clever girl made about 25 
pounds -of potaio salad. Besides 








» presenting Margaret Fisher, of Troop 1, 


this we had cold ham, home-made 
rolls, lettuce, olives, apricots and 
cake. The supper went off in fine 
spirit. 

After this we gave a “sky-rocket” 
for Miss Newell, and our lieutenant 
Mrs. Wiley. Signaling was demon- 
strated and Merit Badges were given 
out. At nine-thirty we went home 
tired but feeling satisfied. 

Troop Six. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of the Scouts from Troop 8 
was serving at the tea house on the 
occasion of President Harding’s re- 
cent visit there, and she waited on 
him. The President did not eat all of 
his cake so the sinall Scout waitress 
carefully gathered it up took it home, 
and deposited it in a glass jar, to be 
handed down to posterity as “The 
Cake the President Didn’t Eat.” The 
ether girls in her troop refused to 
believe that she had this cake, so in 
order to prove it, she carried the cake 
to a troop meeting. On this occz- 
sion there happened to be present a 
small four-year old boy to whom 
many of the girls of the troop are 
devoted and who often comes to the 
meetings. It was toward the end of 
the meeting that the owner of the 
cake discovered the small boy just 
as he was devouring the last mouth- 
ful of cake. He looked up at her 
and grinned and said, “I eated the 
President’s cake!” 


HARRISBURG, PA. 

The presence of Admiral William 
S. Benson U. S. N., as an _ honor 
guest, was a distinctive feature of 
the Harrisburg Girl Scouts Field 
Day, conducted in one of the parks 
of Pennsylvania’s Capitol City dur- 
ing June. 

The Admiral, who was accom- 
panied. by Mrs. Benson, stood in a 
commanding positicn on the review- 
ing stand, and watched the Scouts 
as they marched past him. Later 
he made a short (presentation ad- 
dress while awarding to Miss Mar- 
garet Fisher, of Troop 1, Harrisburg, 
the Golden Eaglet. 

The Field Day program was a de- 
cided success, and proved the most 
interesting and best ever conducted 
in Harrisburg. About 300 Scouts 
participated in the various events, 
which included knot tying, fire build- 
ing, relay, ball passing, semaphore, 
rainy day and First Aid exercises. 
Several times records were shattered. 

Thanks Badges were presented to 
Miss McCormick and to Mrs. George 
H. Orth, secretary of the Girl Scout 
Council. These were awarded by a 
vote of the Scouts and were testimon- 
ials of earnest and devoted work in 
behalf of the girls. 

There were five divisions of Gir! 
Scouts participating in the program, 
representing the troops of Dauphin 
and Cumberland Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania. Competition for the prize 
offered to the best uniformed troop 
was keen and it was only after care- 
ful consideration by the judges that 
the award was made to Troop 24, 
of Pennbrook, Miss Tilda Zarker. 
captain. 

The entire program, arranged by 
the activities committee of the 
Council, gave a comprehensive 
demonstration of some of the every 
day activities of the Girl Scouts. 
Every event was carried off in per- 
fect order and less than two hours 
were required to complete all of the 
events and the exercises. 


CONCRETE, WASHINGTON 

The Girl Scout troop was organ- 
ized here on March 30, 1921. We 
have been quite active since. 

We helped the American Legion 
at their Carnival. The Girl Scouts 
took charge of the “Candy Booth,” 
and cleared $35.00. This money was 
to go towards purchasing an Ameri- 
ean Flag for their Hall. 

Mrs. H. S., Captain 
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The following article was written 
by Miss Alcyon Robinson, especially 
jor the Girl Scouts, in order that 
they might realize that Scouting 
means Service in all parts of the 
world. 

I must tell the American Girl 
Scouts of some impressions, which 
were made upon my mind a year ago, 
and they were so deep that 1 don’t 
believe that I shall ever forget them. 

The time was June, 1920. The 
place, Geneva, Switzerland, at the 
International Suffrage Alliance 
congress. The girls, of course, Girl 
Scouts! 

It was a great assemblage of wo- 
men who gathered from the four 
quarters of the earth to discuss suf- 
frage and women’s problems for the 
first time since the war. It was a 
very delicate task—that, because 
there were German women and Aus- 
trians, as well as women from 
America, Great Britain and the other 
entente countries and representatives 
from the neutral European nations, 
besides India, Chile and Iceland— 
in fact women from thirty-two na- 
tions. 

Besides the sensitive feelings of 
many delegates on the subject of 
war, there was the language difh- 
culty, and that is one reason for the 
writing this article. I want to tell 
what Girl Scouts did to bridge that 
for us. Three official languages 
were used at the conference, al- 
though there were enough languages 
spoken there to make a Babylon the 
Second. 


The congress business meetings 
held in the Plain Palais were greatly 
assisted by a score of Girl Scouts on 
duty. When I entered a bright look- 
ing girl in the Swiss scout costume 
smiled. I asked her in rather lame 
French (the language of Geneva) 
where to go, and she replied in per- 
fect English, A moment later a 
German woman asked for directions 
and she quickly responded in Ger- 
man. Swift-footed little scouts were 
always about to answer questions in 
any one of three languages. 

Officially the congress opened on 
a bright Sunday morning in Calvin’s 
old cathedral on the hill, St. Pierre’s, 
steeped in history of the centuries. 

Again, enter the Girl Scouts. With 
dignity and courtesy these little ush- 
ers showed us to historic seats under 
the shadow of Calvin’s pulpit. 

It was a pretty sight—and a famil- 


iar one to me to see the wholesome, 
brown-clad figures with gay ker- 
chiefs and Girl Scout symbols. It 
was about the only familiar sight 
to me on foreign soil and later in 
Bohemia—of all the far away 
sounding lands, Bohemia is _ the 
farthest—the slim brown figures of 
the Girl Scouts appeared again, with 
slight changes in symbols, and there 
the Boy and Girl Scouts wear their 
brown stockings rolled down over 
their brown knees so that they look 
a little like the Highlanders of 
Scotland. The picture of this Bo- 
hemian Girl Scout was taken in the 
royal gardens of Queen Anne of Bo- 
hemia. Do you remember Queen 
Anne, the wife of Richard II of Eng- 
land? The smiley girl was one of 
a group of scouts who stood in a cir- 
cle around the grass plot before the 
garden entrance and the stony lion 








behind her is the red, roaring, royal 
lion of Bohemia—only if you look 
on the map today you will see Bo- 
hemia marked Czecho-Slovakia, tne 
new little republic in which America 
had a share in shaping. 

The day upon which the phoio- 
graph was taken was a gala occasion 
in Prague. President Masaryk, the 
first elected president of the new 
country, opened the royal gardens 
for a general reception. The citizens 
of Prague, many of them, saw the 
sacred precincts of the beautiful 
grounds for the first time, since they 
had been carefully guarded during 
the Austrian rule from the public 
gaze and it was entirely appropriate 
again that a little circle of Girl 
Scouts, a democratic. organization 
should greet the visitors instead of 
armed guards as previous to the re- 
publican rule. 


A little Bohemian Girl Scout in the royal gardens of Queen Anne 
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All Girl Scouts love the mystery 
and excitement of Hallowe’en night, 
so we are sure that they will be de- 
lighted with the suggestions given 
this month. 

In the first place, the invitations 
for this party should be unique. For 
example, a sheet of rough butcher's 
paper, fastened with coarse twine 
around wooden skewers, may be 
used. Decorations on these should 
be pen and ink sketches of witches 
flying on broomsticks across the 
moon, owls, black cats with bristling 
tails or pumpkins with jack o’ lan- 
tern faces. 

The girls should come in costume, 
if possible, and wear masks, for it is 
half the fun to try and discover who 
is who. 

On the night of the party be sure 
to have the house dimly lighted, and 
Jack o’ lanterns outside the door. 
These will give a weird effect. At 
one party held on this night, the 
path from the gate to the house was 
lined with these grinning faces. A 
troop holding this party in their 
troop room can have a jolly pump- 
kin at each side of the door. 

The hostesses should be dressed as 
witches in black cambric robes orna- 
mented with owls, toads, cats, etc., 
cut out of orange cloth. They should 
be masked and wear tall witches’ 
hats. 

Instead of having the guests enter 
by the front door, have them come 
through the cellar. It adds to the 
mystery if one of the hostesses leads 
the way to this dark and ghostly en- 
trance and bids them follow her. An- 
other way is to have the room or 
house dark and the girls have to 
find their way around by taking hold 
of a rope—stationed along this are 
witches or ghosts who groan in such 
a manner as to make the bravest girl 
shiver. [The way should be lighted 
with candles. Some of them can be 


made to flicker and go out in the fol- - 


lowing manner: the candles should 
be placed near, a witch who should 
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blow on them just enough to pro- 
duce the flickering and at a certain 
time place a tin can, with a hole to 
let the air in, over it, so that the 
candle appears to go out. 

At the top of the cellar stairs, or 
the entrance to the room, another 
witch should be waiting on the other 
side of two large brooms which has 
been crossed and tied together so 
that each guest must step over them. 
As she does this the hostess says, 
“This is for luck!” 

The house should be lighted with 
candles, if possible, or at any rate 
have the lights covered with orange 
and black paper. Be sure to use 
plenty of autumn leaves, pumpkius, 
witches, black cats and owls scat- 
tered about. 

A good way to start the evening 
is with a jolly game, known as 
Sweeping with the Witches’ Broom. 
This is played by placing on the 
floor a small ball, and giving a me- 
dium-sized broom to each guest in 
turn. One by one, the players are 
blindfolded and turned around until 
they have completely lost their bear- 
ings. They are told to sweep the 
ball out of the room as it represents 
bad luck, and if they sweep it out 
of the open door, all the bad luck 





Party suggestions: If there 
is any particular kind of party 
you wish help with, write to us. 
On the other hand, if you have 
an original idea for an enter- 
tainment, send it in. We will 
pay $1.00 for any account of 
a party or plan for a party con- 





—— 





sidered worthy of publication. 








,\. 


will be swept out of their lives for 
the coming year. Each guest is given 
two minutes in which to do this. ‘Tiny 
brooms may be given as favors, to 
the successful ones. 

If you have an open fire it will 
add much to the success of the party. 
Ghost stories—told to the length of 
burning a bunch of fagots—for- 
tune telling by roasting chestnuts on 
the hearth and many other charm- 
ing games may be played about the 
cheerful fire. If there is no fire- 
place, sit on the floor around a cir- 
cle of candles and tell the ghost 
stories—and play the games. 

The regulation Hallowe’en games 
are just as much fun to play as the; 
were last year, and there is not one 
Girl Scout who would object to 
“bobbing for apples.” Don’t forget 
to pare an apple round and round in 
one unbroken strip and throw it over 
your head to see what initial appears. 
There’s always “ducking for pennies 
in water or flour,” biting al sus- 
pended by strings from the ceiling. 

Be sure to have a witch’s tent. 
The girl masquerading as a witch, 
should know beforehand a good deal 
about the individual girls so that she 
may be able to tell many secrets of 
the past, present and future. 


A jolly way to find partners for 
supper, is to give each girl a black 
cat and tell her to wind up the tail. 
The tail is of black worsted and must 
not be broken. The tails are ar- 
ranged as in the old cob-web party 
only they eventually lead the girl to 
her place at the table. 

The refreshment table should be 
decorated with many little favors 
which may be made by the Scouts 
themselves. Brownies made of 
crooked twigs and acorns, wishbone 
dolls or animals made of peanuts, 
etc. 


Nuts, apples, cider, cookies and 
lemonade are the most appropriate 
refreshments for this party, and are 
sure to taste delicious after 1 strenu- 
ous evening of fun. 
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THE ART OF TRAILING 


O most white men nowadays the 

reading of a trail is a lost art, yet 
the outdoor man who is a good trail- 
er gets a great deal more enjoyment 
out of the wilderness than his fel- 
lowman who cannot trail. 


All savages, especially Indians, are 
fine trailers because they learn to 
trail from necessity and by constant 
contact with the wilds. 


“Sherlock Holmes” was a won- 
derful detective, yet those stories 
hinged on precisely the same kind 
of knowledge used by the good trail- 
er, namely, close and accurate atten- 
tion to the most trivial detail and 
the ability to remember everything 
seen, heard or felt, plus the ability, 
to “put this and that” together and 
make accurate deductions covering 
facts as they should be. Anything 
not “as it should be” demands in- 
stant investigation. 


The good trailer does just this for 
he knows, first of all, every mood 
of nature. 


He also pays close attention to 
weather, past, present and future, for 
weather has a great deal to do with 
“sign” both in the way it affects the 
sign itself and also the animal that 
makes the sign. 

Animals are all usually very rest- 
less just before a big storm, and are 
very apt to travel aimlessly about 
as though expecting something to 
happen. 

When the storm begins they hunt 
shelter and stay there until it is 
over, even to the extent of going 
without food, for sometimes as much 


By El Comancho 


as three days if the storm be in the 
nature of a blizzard for instance. 

The good trailer knows this just 
as he knows about everything else 
that has to do with nature. 

He knows every detail of nature 
and just what everything should 
properly be when nature is normal 
and undisturbed. 

Therefore it is the abnormal in 
nature or nature askew that catches 
the trailer’s eye instantly and he 
must work out a logical explanation 
of how, what, why and when any- 
thing occurred to disturb nature. 
This is “reading sign.” 

For instance: if a stream rises, 
from rain or other causes, and gets 
out of its banks it will make currents 
of water across the land, and any 
obstruction will produce an eddy. 
This is abnormal. The sand, gravel 
and silts carried by the flood are 
dropped in a pile in each eddy be- 
cause the force of the current is lost 
there and so a sandbar forms. The 
water receded, leaving the bar un- 
covered and smooth. An animal 
crosses the bar while it is still wet 
and the sand takes his thumbprints 
in the shape of foot tracks. 

Say this animal is a “coon;” the 
good trailer can tell almost to an 
hour when the coon crossed the bar 
by the look of the track for it will 
be “sloppy” if he crossed immedi- 
ately after the water receded, sharp 
and clean cut when the mud and 
sand is pretty damp and fainter in 
degree as the bar dries until it is per- 
fectly dry; then the coon’s soft feet 
leave no track at all except a faint 
displacement of loose top dust. 


The dew of a single night will 
slightly blur the “sign” by removing 
the sharp edge of the tracks. A light 
shower will blur the track still more 
and a little real rain will make an 
“old” trail of it. An hour of steady 
rain will wash the tracks out entirely, 
and so it goes. 

Time, place, animal, weather, wind 
and even sunshine all have to do 
with trailing because they all affect 
the trail one way or another. 

Small animals leave less trail 
than large ones simply because they 
weigh less. 

Feeding habits, fright, heat, cold, 
other animals and a thousand and 
one things must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The key to it all is close associa- 
tion with nature over a long period 
of time, coupled with an unlimited 
store of patience and the ability to 
remember and to see and hear the 
faintest detail, even to the extent of 
the scent the animal leaves some- 
times. 

Frequently on still, damp evenings 
T have “run into” the scent of a 
bear where he had crossed a trail I 
was following only a few moments 
before I got there. The scent will 
be strong if the air is perfectly still 
and damp and it lingers a long time 
right in the air under the proper 
conditions as every woodsman knows. 

I merely cite this to show that 
everything must be watched and no- 
ted and then the truth deducted from 
the evidence in hand if one is to be 
a good trailer, and a good one gets 
the limit of enjoyment out of the 
wilderness. 








ACROSTICS FOR GIRL SCOUTS 
As a member of Red Rose troop I 

will: 

R—ule my spirit 

K—ducate my mind 

D—evelop my body. 

R—ead good books 

O—bey all rules 

S—elect good friends 

F—njoy my duties. 
As a member of Thistle Troop, 

I will 

T—hink only pure thoughts 

H—old dear all friends 

I—nvite only good habits 

S—how kindness to all 

T—ell only good news 

I.—ook on the bright side. 

E—ase life for my mother. 


As a member of Tulip Troop, I 
will 
T—ake pride in my tasks 
U—se my time well 
L—isten to conscience 
I—mprove my talents 
P—ut joy into living. 


As a member of Narcissus Troop 


I will 


N—eglect no duty 

A—cquire self-control 

R—ejoice in others’ good fortune 
C—riticize my own acts first 
I—mpart happiness 

S—ay only kind things 

S—ing through mv troubles 
U—phold all good causes 
S—erve God and my country. 


Anna E. Harris 


THE GIRL SCOUT WINS 
The Girl Scout wins! She’s an av- 
erage girl. 
Not built in any peculiar whirl, 
Nor blest with any peculiar luck, 
Just steady and earnest and full of 
pluck. » 


When asked a question—she does 
not “guess.” 

She knows and answers “No” or 
oe Ca 

When set to a task the rest can’t do 

She buckles down till she pulls it 
through. 

The Girl Scout Wins! She’s the one 
who works. 


She neither labor nor trouble-shirks. 
She uses her hands, her head, her 


eyes. 
The Girl Scout Wins! She's the 
one who tries. 
Guapys Busa. 
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This play is especially written 
to feature dancing. There is 
ample opportunity for solo and 
group dancing, and Girl Scouts 
who are interested in the Dancing 
Badge, or troops whose captains 
have had the .advantage of the 
Folk Dancing courses at the First 
National Training Camp, for in- 
stance, are advised to consider 
this play. It combines the unusual 
advantages of picturesque effect, 
pageant possibilities and witty 
dialogue. Perhaps a local danc- 
ing teacher would take the lead- 
ing part and help coach it. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Oberon—Ex-Kinz of Fairyland. 
Titania—Ex-Queen of Fairyland. 

now Presidentess of the Fairy Re- 
public. 
Dagonet, Accalon—Elves. 
Peaseblossom, Moth, 
Mustard-seed—Fairies. 
Colin—a Sheovherd. 
Florinda—a Shepherdess. 


Elves, Fairies, She pherdesses. 


Act I. 

(Scene: An open place in the for- 
est. Entrances R. L. U. R. U. L. 
Enter: Fairy King attended by elves, 
including Dagonet and Accalon. The 
elves are carrying banners “Votes 
for Elves,” “Protesting Perpetual 
Presidency,” etc., also, if possible, 
one elf carrying a Fairy Soap box. 
The King gets up on the soap box 
and makes a speech, using exagger- 
ated mannerisms of political ora- 
tors.) 

King. Elves! The time has come 
when tyranny can no longer be en- 
dured. (Cheers.) We have no voice 
in public matters-—we only do the 
work and get bossed. (Loud hisses.) 
Representative government is bosh— 
we have had the same Presidentess 
elected at every annual election— 
and why? Simply because election 
day is her birthday, and all she has 
to do is to ask for votes as presents. 
(Groans.) Elves! Our rights «re 
trampled and the time has come to 
strike! (Cheers.) 

First Eli—Yes, but how? 

King—Strike! 


Cobweb, 
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First Elf—Yes, but how? 

King—Strike, strike, you zany. Go 
on strike. Refuse tou do our work or 
join the fairy revels. That will 
bring our mistresses to terms! Elves! 
Will you follow me in striking? 

Elves—We will! We will! 

First Elf, advancing—Why can’t 
we have someone to lead the strike? 
Mortals, I understand, send out a 
“walking delegate” to stir up people 
against tyranny—will you, King, be 
our delegate—our “flying delegate,” 
to rouse all the elves? 

Elves—You be our flying dele- 
gate! (All cheer except Accalon 
and Dagonet.) 

King—I thank you. I will try and 
be a worthy flying delegate of the 
Amalgamated Brotherhood of Elves. 
But, Accalon, Dagonet, surely you 
don’t intend to play the part of 
scabs? 

Dagonet—Indeed, we follow you, 
Sire, but our strike goes further than 
yours. My Lord, we love a mortal 
maid! (The elves draw back in as- 
tunishment and disapproval.) 

Accalon—And one vf us will mar- 
ry her! (Elves express horror.) 

King—Madmen! Do you not know 
that an elf who marries a mortal for- 
feits fairyland? 

Dagonet and Accalon (together) 
-——We know, oh King! 

King—aAnd that this will be most 
exasperating to the fairies? 

Accalon—Of course it will be. 
That is half the fun of it. Don’t 
vou want to exasperate the fairies? 

King—That’s an idea! (to the 
elves) Suppose we all exasperate the 
fairies by falling in love in the same 
way? 

First Elf—But we don’t want to 
marry mortals. 

King (reflectively)—That’s true. 

Second Elj—Can’t we just pretend 
to fall in love with them? 

King ( pompously)—Sir! No King 
would tell a lie, and no true elf 
should stoop to act one. 

Third Elf—Then I suggest, my 
lord, that we fall in love temporar- 
ily. 

King—Good! Good! An excellent 


suggestion. Then that is settled. But 


By Harold G. Henderson, Jr. 






with whom 
shall we 
temporarily 
fall in 


love? 


Fourth 
Elf— There 


are some 


s he p herd- 
esses who 
tend their 


flocks near 
here. 

King — 
Let’s go get 
them and 
show them to the fairies. (Cheers) 

Fifth Elj—But how can we make 
them see us? 

King—We'll put magic wreaths 
upon their heads, and then we shall 
be visible to them. Come! (They 
start to go out R. Enter fairy mes- 
senger L.) 

Fair Messenger—Elves! (the King 
turns) 

King—Well, what do you want? 

Fairy Messenger—-Her excellency, 
the Presidentess, commands your 
presence at the revels to be held here 
this mid-afternoon. 

King (commandingly)—Hah! Go 
tell Titania that I am now a flying 
delegate of The Amalgamated 
Brotherhood of Elves, and so I'll do 
what I blame well plcase—I’m on 
strike—we’re all on strike—until we 
get political equality. 

(Exeunt Elves R) 

(Fairy Messenger in astonishment 
follows the elves R. Watches them 
£0; crosses slowly to L and backs to 
center and kneels as Queen and 
fairies enter U. L.i 

Queen — Rise, Peaseblossom! 
(Fairy messenger bows her head) 
What means this? Did you not give 
my message to the elves? 

Fairy Messenger-—Yes, Lady, but I 
bring ill news. The former King— 

Oueen—Yes, yes, go on. 

Fairy Messenger-—Refuses obedi- 
ence. 

Queen—What! Refuses? (Fairies 
register excitement. } 

Fairy Messenger—And further- 
more, he bade me tell you that he and 











all Elidom is on a strike, and will 
not obey uatil they obtain political 
equality. 

Queen——Is this rebellion after a 
hundred years’ (Steps; listens) But 
hark! (queen motions fairies back 
to U. L. (Queen follows, walking 
buckwards with arms extended look- 
ing toward entrance R. Enter R.— 
elves, each accompanied by a shep- 
herdess (wreathed) whom in panto- 
mime he invites jorward. Dance. 
First elves and shepherdesses only, 
elves making love to the shepherd: 
esses, they gradually yield. Then 
fairies come from back stage separ- 
uting the elves from their partners. 
They threaten elves (all in panto- 
nime). Elves slip by them to rejoin 
shepherdesses. Fairies unsuccess- 
fully try to separate them again and 
elves and shepherdesses dance off 
leaving the fairies behind.) 

Queen (angrily) —I: is rebellion! 
We must nip it in-the bud. We will 
show them that we do not need them 
for the work they boast of. Fairies! 
(they gather round her) We meet 
here for the revels as. we planned, 
but first we do the elves’ neglected 
work. (Flutter of fairies. During the 
rest of the Queen’s speech the fairies 
go out as ordered singly or in pairs. 
The Queen points to those she ad- 
dresses in each line.) 

—You take the grass and flowers. 

—You the trees. 

—Yours are the rains and showers. 

—Yours the bees. 

—Go you and watch the elves. 

—The beasts—the birds (Queen 
now alone) 

—And we shall rule alone, 

—In deeds as well as words. 
(Queen strikes an attitude and exits) 

(Enter Florinda, a shepherdess, 
dancing, followed by Colin. Florinda 
is making a wreath, Colin holds one 
in his hand.) 

Florinda (singing)— 

I weave into this wreath of mine 

Weed and flower, leaf and vine. 

So I hold within my hand 

The fairy key to fairyland. 

(Enter Dagonet and Accalon fol- 
lowing Florinda, unseen) 

Colin (kneeling somewhat bur- 
lesquely )— 

Oh Florindah! Oh Florindah! 
For you my heart’s a box of tindah. 

(Florinda laughs, puts on wreath 
and thus sees elves. She starts, Colin 
looks but sees nothing. Florinda 
points, puts wreath on his head. 
Colin then sees the elves and is much 
frightened. Dagonet and Accalon 
approach. taking opposite sides. 
Florinda being.in the center of the 
stage with Colin behind her.) 

Accalon (as pompously as pos- 
sible) 

Florinda, a mighty honor 
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Comes to a maid today. 

For lo, | bestow upon her 

The hand of an elfin fay. 

Florinda, you are the chosen— 

For in you such beauty lies 

That though my heart were frozen 

T’would melt beneath your eyes. 
Dagonet (sings simply )— 

Lady, I have loved you long— 

From me you'll be receiving 

Love indeed as well as song, 

Taking it or leaving, 

Yours it is until | die. 

Through life and death—and after 

Asking nothing, Lady, I 

Shall bring you love and laughter. 
Accalon— 

I am Accalon, the elf— 

And to you I’m bringing 

The greatest gift of all—myself 

I offer in my singing. 

As I shall forfeit fairyland 


Just to gain your beauty 
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To give to me your heart and hand 
Will be both joy and duty. 

Dagonet— 

Lady, I’ve no gift to give 
Worthy of your taking 

All my life I’ve learned to live 
Loving and laugh-making. 
Lady, lady, come what may 
Through life and death, and after 
At your little feet I lay 

My life and love and laughter. 

(Florinda takes a step toward 
Dagonet, but shrinks back as Acca- 
lon advances. Colin takes Florinda 
awkwardly in his arms and glares at 
Accalon.) 

Accalon (to Colin)—Presumptu- 
ous mortal! By my fairydom I con- 
jure you! Become a toad! (Dagonet 
has crossed over to the other side of 
Colin and is protecting him.) 

Colin—Really sir, this is 

(Continued on page 26) 


too 


The tune given below is to be sung by Accalon to the 
words beginning: “Florinda, a mighty honor,” 
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TROOP 168—PIONEER 

Several of us decided that we 
would try to pass this test. First we 
read in Kephart’s “Camping and 
Woodcraft” the chapters which had 
most bearing on our problems. Build- 
ing the shack was the biggest prob- 
lem and we thought the best way 
to go about it would be to pretend 
that we intended to camp out for 
several days, and in setting up our 
housekeeping combine all the nine 
points of the test, with the exception 
of the seventh. 

We did not need to go far to find 
a suitable camp site because we live 
on the edge of a wood and we had 
no difficulty in finding the essentials, 
pure water, plenty of wood, a level 
open spot high enough to be breezy, 
good drainage, direct sunlight in the 
morning, and privacy. 

Saws, axes and hatchets were used 
in felling two small straight trees. 
All the branches were trimmed and 
used for crosspieces and we tried to 
do as little damage as possible. Hav- 
ing measured and marked out the 
ground plan we planted two forked 
stakes ten feet apart, put the ridge- 
pole in position in the forks and then 
rested four of the heavier pieces on 
the ridgepole, to which they were 
lashed firmly. The other ends of 
these four pieces rested on a log 
which was held in place securely by 
stakes driven into the ground on the 
inside, and large stones placed 
against it on the outside. The rest 
seemed easier; saplings laced over 
and under and spreading branches 
thatched over them to make the roof 
as solid as possible. The trees were 
not yet in leaf and there were no 
evergreens in these woods, therefore 
slickers would have to be spread over 
the roof in case of. rain. 

It was getting late and we still had 
several points to cover. Near a 
clump of bushes we dug a hole to 
be used as an incinerator and gar- 
bage receptacle. Each day com- 
bustible waste could be burned, cans 
and other waste dropped in and then 
covered with some of the earth piled 
up alongside when the hole was dug. 


We satisfied the eighth require- 
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ment by marking a trail. We used 
the ordinary trail signs we have used 
so often in our treasure hunts. 

Next we built a fireplace of stones, 
making it long enough to accommo- 
date several pots or pans at one time. 
Then we fried eggs and heated baked 
beans for supper. We also covered 
the ninth point by boiling water to 
make it perfectly safe for drinking. 

By this time it was almost dark, 
and one of us luckily remembered 
we had not made a cache. This was 
easily done. A strong peeled pole 
or sapling was extended from the 
ork of one tree to another about fif- 
teen feet from the ground. From the 
middle of the pole a strong loop of 
cord was suspended. A package of 
food well wrapped up was then 
hooked to the cord by means of a 
three inch length of wire bent like 
the letter “s.” 

As we were curious about the di- 
rection of the wind we moistened a 
finger, held it up, and the side to- 
ward the setting sun dried first. We 
knew the wind was westerly. 

We began to work at three thirty 
(after school), and had everything 
done by seven forty-five. No Merit 
Badges we have aspired to has given 
us more fun and pleasure than the 
Pioneer test. 

“Very pleasant is our dwelling, 
O our friends! and safe from danger.” 
(Apologies to Longfellow) 
EvizABETH MORLEY, 
Troop No. 168 





NOTICE 
News of the Banner Contest 
promised for this issue will be 
published in the November 
number of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


TO THE FOUNDERS 
We celebrate their birthdays, 


The men of great renown, 
Who through the stress of warfare 
Their bravery have shown. 


We gaze upon their portraits 
With mingled pride and awe, 

And fly our country’s colors 
Our gratitude to show. 


But all the worthy heroes 
Have not passed on before, 
For Robert Baden Powell lives 
Across on England’s shore. 


And Scouts the whole world over, 

His name shall e’er revere, 

For he it was made Scouting 
The life of youth to cheer. 


And Lady Baden Powell, too, 
Our thankfulness to you, 

For helping this vast world of girls 
Some worthy things to do. 


¢ 
We've learned to love the birds and 
flowers, 
And secrets of the wood; 
To lend a hand to other folks, 
And be the Scouts we should. 


Girl Scouts of our United States, 
Shall we not praise bestow 
To her—the first American Scout, 

Mrs. Julliette Low. 


To the promise that you gave us, 
We'll endeavor to be true, 

And the inspired ten Scout laws 
We pledge ourselves to do. 


The thing that you’ve transplanted 
Shall spread from shore to shore, 

Till Scouting reaches every clime, 
The whole, great, wide world o’er. 


EstHER B. STRICKER. 








All aboard for home—after a wonderful camping trip 
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NINE MILE CAMP 
“When we abandoned Orchard Lake 

Nine Mile Valley to cross.” 
Another camp we had to make, 

Nine Mile Valley to cross.” 

It is the camp song for 1921, and 
it goes on and on, because in addi- 
tion to the three original verses (ex- 
plaining how we went to camp) each 
patrol makes up a new verse to it. 
There are three patrols a week, and 
some of them take two verses in 
which to make themselves known so, 
toward the end of the six weeks’ 
season, the song became a memory 
test for the singers, and sometimes 
an endurance test for the audience. 
But we who camped all love it. It 
goes to a nice old negro tune (“One 
Wide River”), and it will always 
bring up the pleasantest camp mem- 
ories. 

Morning, clear and stimulating, 
but promising a hot day. (The trail- 
ers will keep to the woods, the sig- 
nallers seek shade, and the bird 
hunters find only field birds and the 
unwearying vireos, who love the 
heat. It is the time between break- 
fast and inspection when all the 
Scouts are busy with fatigue duty 
and jobs seem to be going gayly. 
Are Scouts better at jobs than other 
people, or do they simply have more 
fun at it? Supply girls come sing- 
ing down the road from Mrs. 
Kelley’s and the “yard” girl is burn- 
ing trash. Of course good patrol 
leaders are responsible for all this 
and these “temporaries” are as com- 
petent as the “regulars.” At this mo- 
ment, the voice of a patrol leader, 
from the shack she is sweeping, calls: 

“What are you doing?” 

Voice of small Scout playing 
mumbledly-peg (virtuously) : “Noth- 
ing.” 

Voice of Patrol Leader (sternly) : 
“That’s just what. you oughtn’t to 
be doing.” 

Night. The Cabin. Candles for 
footlights by the hearth, expectant 
Scouts in chairs opposite. We are 
waiting for the pirate patrol to give 
their stunt, and while we wait we sing 


all about the “Frog Who Would _a 
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Wooing Go” and “Mary and her Will- 
iam Goat.” We sing everything else 
we know, and get on to “Nine-Mile.” 
The Hawthorne Patrol sings its 
verse but it is thinking of the old 
tune of “The Hawthorne Tree” and 
the dance to that tune which will be 
its “stunt.” (The Gumps sing their 
verse. They are quieter than usual 
—who would guess that tomorrow 
night they will surprise us with a 
blood-thirsty little drama in which 
all the leading characters are 
scalped? Just before the song ends, 
there is a sound opposite the door— 
and then—the Pirates are here. By 
day they are pirates in name only, 
they carry pails of water, and have 
been known to scrub their nails be- 
fore inspection but tonight they are 
superb in black and red, with ear- 
rings and cutlasses, high booted, and 
armed—literally to the teeth with 
jack-knives. “Yo-ho-ho” and all the 
rest of it! 


WA-SUTON-WI 

We had no name for the Officers’ 
School of Camping until an Indian 
name offered itself and we called it 
Wa-Suton-Wi or Harvest Moon, the 
Dakota Indian name for the month of 
August. The Indian motif was rather 
strong throughout the camp, prob- 
ably owing to the surroundings, 
little lakes, birch and balsam fir— 
and Miss Maynard, arriving a day 
late, was welcomed with a warwhoop 
and her canoe surrounded with 
campers dressed in red blankets and 
decorated with feathers. Indian 
names, genuine ones, and usually far 
from romantic, were given everyone, 
and Miss Maynard was christened 
Chief Whirlwind Horse, although 
her real title was Chief Instructor. 
She taught us many things—how to 
make camp furniture, a new fire 
place, “heights and distances,” and 
lots of games. All these things the 
officers appreciated and were eager 
to learn, but their greatest enthusi- 
asm was for Miss Maynard herself. 
No one, coming from a great dis- 
tance to a quite unknown country 
has ever belonged more entirely than 
Whirlwind Horse belonged to our 
camp, and the time was all too 
short for our knowledge of her. 

Like everyone else at camp she be- 
longed to a patrol and did fatigue 
duty with the rest of the Lone 
Wolves, under Mrs. Juhre. Miss 
Robertson with her Chipmunks and 
Miss Burdick with her Beavers lived 
in tents near the Lake, while Miss 
Thoorsell and the Loon Patrol lodged 
on the porch of the shack that stood 
in the woods. This shack was our 
headquarters, and from it the quar- 
termaster, Miss Cross, gave out sup- 
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plies to the patrols, who did the 
cooking in turns. We ate at outdoor 
tables and cleared a place near the 
shack for fire-places, incinerators 
aud wood shelters. Color ceremonies 
and assemblies were held in front 
of the shack while for Sunday serv- 
ices, and the morning Courts of Hon- 
or, we went up a short trail to a 
clearing in the woods, much fre- 
quented by squirrels, chipmunks and 
humming-birds. 

In the evenings we followed this 
path a little farther and came to 
Mrs. Little’s house, where her big 
fire made us welcome. Here we 
sang and roasted inarshmallows and 
had good talks, and the Chipmunk 
and Loon patrols gave their stunts. 
The Chipmunks did some clever cha- 
rades, illustrating the manual, 
called “Equipment.” The Loon Pa- 
trol acted the old Scotch ballad of 
“The Barrin’ of Oor Door,” with the 
hearth as a stage, a beautifully dour 
old couple beside it, and two irre 
pressibly “gay gentlemen.” On an- 
other night Miss Maynard, sublime 
as the King of the Bararees, mur- 
dered her two subjects, and last of 
all, four Scouts from different pa- 
trols Cross, Sampson, Preston, and 
Burdick acted, most delightfully, the 
chief scenes from “The Young Visi- 
ters.” 

The Lone Wolves gave their stunt 
out-of-doors, on the afternoon that 
Mrs. Juhre and Mrs. Voerge left for 
St. Paul. They were dressed as Chief 
Yellow Thunder and his squaw, light- 
ing a council fire and summoning 
the messengers from the four winds. 
The messengers brought prophesies 
of the tribes’ departure and the ar- 
rival of strange campers from the 
land of Minnehaha. Then all the 
group went off chanting, in the 
canoe. 

The Beaver Patrol chose a sunny 
afternoon for their stunt, and gave 
the charming patomime of Hansel 
and Gretel in the woods. It was re- 
peated on Visitors’ Day, when our 
neighbors of four and five miles away 
came, in boats and on horseback and 
by Ford to see “what we did.” We 
gave them a model assembly, danced 
“Sellenger’s Round,” and did some 
spirited games. Then Grandpa Will- 
iams one of the settlers, read a poem 
in our honor, and was later heard to 
remark, “There’s more in this Scout 
business even than I thought there 
was.” 

The last two days were filled with 
col ferences, and the contests for 
fire-building and for singing were 
held. Patrol points ran very close, 
but nature collections made by Scouts 
Thompson, Shedd and Beebe brought 
the Chipmunks out ahead. 











BOOKSHELF FOR GIRL SCOUT 
CAPTAINS 


HE following books are supple- 

mentary to the references for Girl 
Scout officers, given in the handbook, 
“Scouting for Girls,” pages 544-547. 
Books printed by Girl Scout head- 
quarters or by the Girl Guides have 
not been included unless they are 
new. Watch THe AMERICAN GIRL 
for reviews of new books. 

“Scoutmastership,” Robert Baden- 
Powell, New York. Putnam, 1920. 
The philosophical basis of the Scout- 
ing movement presented by the Chief 
Scout, with special reference to the 
training of leaders. Study outlines. 
Required reference for training 
courses. 

“The Girl Guides’ Book of Games,” 
Alice Behrens. Arthur Pearson, 
London, 1921. Outdoor and indoor 
games, emphasizing Scout activities. 

“Psychology in Daily Life,” Carl 
Emil Seashore, N. Y. Appleton, 
1918. 226 pp. Practical introduc- 
tion to applied psychology, with 
chapters on Play, Memory, Mental 
Efficiency, Mental Health, Law, and 
Measurement. 

“Psychology of Relaxation,” G. T. 
W. Patrick, N. Y., Houghton Mifflin, 
1916. 280 pp. Entertaining and 
thorough-going analysis of the role 
in life of play, laughter, profanity, 
alcohol and war. Bibliography. 

“Atlantic Monthly.” “Boys, A 
Study of the Strange Race,” by R. S. 
V. P., March, 1921. “Girls,” by R. 
S. V. P., April, 1920. “Boys and 
Girls,” by Annie Winsor Allen, June, 
1920. Three essays by sympathetic 
observers of youth. 

“The Trend of the Teens,” M. V. 
O’Shea, Chicago. Drake, 1920. 281 
pp. Bibliography. Typical traits and 
problems of boy and girl life in 
America, written especially for pa- 
rents. 

“Field and Camp Notebook,” Com- 
stock Publishing Co., Ithaca, 1921. 
Loose leaf notebook for nature study 
leaders. Bov Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Nature Study Clubs 
and children (old and young) in the 
home. Study outlines for birds, 
flowers, trees, fishes and insects. Out- 
lire drawings of many different spe- 
cies for coloring. In Lefax form, 
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fits officers’ notebook, special cover 
for Scouts. With this and the 
“Handbook of Nature Study,” by 
A. B. Comstock, any Girl Scout cap- 
tain can take her troop through First 
Class and most of the proficiency 
work in Nature Study. 

“Hygiene of the School Child,” 
Lewis Terman, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1914. A comprehensive pre- 
sentation of the factors of healthy 
childhood and _ youth, including 
growth, nutrition, hygiene of vision, 
hearing, the teeth and preventive 
mental hygiene. 417 pp. Bib. 

“The Way Life Begins,” by Bertha 
C. Cady and Vernon M. Cady, N. Y. 
American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 1917, 78 pp. Fine illustrations. 
Simple, non-technical but entirely 
accurate presentation of the funda- 
mental facts concerning the repro- 
duction of living forms; intended for 
teachers and parents. Can be used 
hy itself as basis for teaching, by be- 
ginners. 

“Towards Racial Health,” a Hand- 
book for Parents, Teachers and So- 
cial Workers on the Training of Boys 
and Girls, by Norah H. March, N. Y. 
Dutton, 1920. 326 pp. Bib. Biolog- 
ical and psychological bases of social 
Hygiene, sympathetically presented 
by a trained speaker who is also a 
student of the sciences. 

“Civic Biology.” Textbook of 
Problems, Local and National That 
Can be Solved Only by Civic Co-op- 
eration, by Clifton F. Hodge and 
Jean Dawson, a fascinating account 
of the inter-relation between the 
world of plants and animals and hu- 
man society; gives the scientific back- 
ground necessary for the successful 
carrying out of such community pro- 
jects as elimination of flies, mosqui- 
tos and other noxious insects, forest 
conservation and protection of birds. 
Outlines concrete lines of study in 
all branches of biology in a way pe- 
culiarly well suited to Scouts. 

“Clothing, Choice, Care, Cost,” by 
Mary Schenck Woolman, Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, 1920. Facts for the 
thrifty Scout and the Health Win- 
ner, including clothing and health, 
and intelligent shopping, serviceable 
clothing, clothing budget, care, re- 
pair renovation and cleansing. 





THE STAR PEOPLE 
GAYLORD JOHNSON 

“The Star People” is a delightful 
little book for children. 

In it Uncle Henry brings the star 
people down out of the sky, in a most 
realistic manner by inducing the 
children to make the figures of the 
constellations on the sand with peb- 
bles, as they find them in the sky. 
In this way Peter, Paul and Betty 


become intimate friends with the star 
people. Uncle Henry then draws 
the mythological figures around the 
skeletons the children make in the 
sand, adding a story or poem as he 
dcaws, not hesitating occasionally to 
change the figure in a delightful way 
to suit the children’s own imagina- 
tions. During several summer even- 
ings the children are introduced to 
the various summer constellations in 
such a charming way that they Jearn 
to love them and wish for more. The 
scene of the winter game is the roof 
of a city house, and a blackboard and 
crayon replace the sand and pebbles 
until the winter groups are familiar. 
On one cloudy night indoors the 
zodiac is very clearly and delight- 
fully explained. 

The book is profusely illustrated 
with Uncle Henry’s drawings. 

We most heartily recommend it to 
all, especially Brownies and younger 


Scouts. 


(PUBLISHED BY 
PRICE, $1.50) 


MACMILLAN CO. 


The American Girl suggests to 
Captains that they ask their girls 
to celebrate Mrs. Low’s birthday 
on October 30th by singing our 
Founder’s Song, reprinted below. 
This is one of the ways in which 
we can keep our Founder’s name 
before the Girl Scouts. 





FOUNDER’S SONG 
‘Tune: “Fair Harvard” 
Rally ’round, all you Girl Scouts, and 
join in a chee 
For our Founder and leader and 
friend, 
From the girls whoa live farthest to all 
who are here, 
Let us wish her good luck without 
end! 
From the North to the South, from the 
East to the West, 
We have gathered to greet her today, 
Since she’s known us the longest and 
loved us the best, 
In our mem’ry forever she'll stay! 


Here’s to you, our first Captain, we'll 
never forget 
That you built the first road for us 
all 


Now we're marching in triumph, we 
think of you yet, 
And your Troop-flag we'll never let 
fall! 


In the years that are gone, in the days 
that are past, 
We were lonely and tiny and few, 
We're an army today, and so long as 


we last, 
We'll be faithful, our Founder, to you! 








THE AMERICAN GIRL wants 
the best ideas for Christmas 
giving. If you will read the 
editorial on page 4—it wili 
give you full information. 























THE CAMP AT GRAVEL POINT 
(Continued from page 12) 


hat she was right the girls dis- 

covered when they reached their 
own homes in the late afternoon and 
found their dainty blossoms fresh 
and fragrant as when picked. 

At the next regular Scout meeting 
the visitors made a report of their 
explorations that was listened to 
with eager interesi—not a bit dim- 
med by the fact that the Scouts had 
heard most of it first thing Monday 
morning! and had talked of little 
else since! 

Jacqueline had a report ready too, 
which consisted in a request that 
each girl find out if she would be 
allowed to bring her own pair of 
blankets and pillow (if she wanted 
one). 

“If you can, girls, that will be a 
lot easier than getting them from 
one or two places and each girl can 
be responsible for her own and that 
only.” 

Betty was appointed head buyer 
for the Oaks and Polly head cook 
and they both were to have assist- 
ants chosen and menus and lists 
made out ready to submit at the next 
meeting. 

“We'll have to make plans very 
definitely now,” said Miss Shaw, 
“because in a couple of weeks re- 
views will begin, then come examin- 
ations and the gay times of gradua- 
tion week, and however much you 
may want to think and work for 
cemp, you won’t have a minute to 
do it in. So work now, while there 
is time.” 

“And now is a fine time to finish 
up work for your Second Class 
scout tests,” added Miss Gilbert. 
“When you’re in camp you'll have 
fine chances for working toward 
flower proficiency, for instance, and 
you want to get your Second Class 
tests passed and oui of the way.” 

“I’m going out for photography,” 
said Nan. “You know that new 
camera T have? I was reading in 
the handbook the other day abour 
the requirements for the nhotograph- 
ers’ badge and I know I can get it 
if I try.” 

“Me for the flower bade.” said 
Betty. “You should see the flowers 
out there! I’m going to take along 
mother’s flower guide and work for 
that badge.” 

“I’m going to get my cooking one 
before we go,” said Phyllis, “ ’cause 
mother says the: head cook in each 
camp ought at leasi to be able to do 
that much.” 

“You work for cooking. too, Pol- 
ly,” said Jack, gaily. “I don’t in- 
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tend to feast from Phil’s cooking and 
starve the day you have charge.” 

“You just wait and see,” promis- 
ed Polly. “I have learned three 
things already—and I'll not tell 
what they are, either, Miss Curious,” 
she added “only you'll like ’em a lot 
and I’m learning more. So there!” 

“By the way,” said Peggy, as the 
three girls walked home together a 
little later, “when did you get your 
last crush note from Polly, Martie?” 

“Un-m, let’s see,” said Martha, 
thoughtfully, “I don’t believe I 
know, anyway, it’s ages ago.” 

“Do you understand that?” asked 
Peggy. 
“Understand what?” asked Nan. 

“That crush notes are no more,” 
replied Peggy. 

“By jingos!” exclaimed Margy. 
“Something tells me you're right! 
Polly’s cured!” 

“And so thoroughly we never even 
noticed it,” laughed Martha. “That’s 
something for Scouting, and oh, 
girls, did you ever imagine so much 
fun as were going to have in 
camp?” 

CHAPTER XVII 
The First Day in Camp 


FTER the meeting when the 

work of preparing for camp 
was discussed and planned for, the 
days seemed to dash madly by. Re- 
views and what Margy called 
“oodles” of home work; the week of 
final exams; the class day with its 
play, party and dance, all crowded 
into one glorious fest of fun, and 
then the day of actual graduation 
when the seniors, very dignified and 
with a lumpish feeling in each throat 
walked up for the coveted diploma 
— it was a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
week. 

Then the rest of a quiet week end, 
comprehensive exams for the five 
candidates for eastern schools and 
then—cheers! camp—. 

All day Monday the girls made 
plans, bought supplies, packed 
clothes—and unpacked them because 
the bundles were too big—and drop- 
ped hurriedly into each others’ 
houses or telephoned continually to 
the utter distraction of families and 
other friends. But at last everything 
was ready and the girls turned in 
early so as to be sure they could be 
up early. 

Jack’s brother and Polly’s mother 
had promised to drive the scouts to 
the downtown station in time for the 
seven-thirty local and that meant 
starting early. 

Promptly at six-thirty the honk 
of a horn in front of Margy’s house 
told her that Bob had arrived and 
Jack’s excited call “Hustle up. Marg. 
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don’t stop for primping; we're five 
minutes behind schedule!” sent that 
scout flashing down the steps, grip 
and blanket bundle in hand. It 
wasn’t far between houses—distance 
is nothing with a high-powered car 
to be sure—and in twenty-five min- 
utes, the car full of laughing, happy 
girls, was spinning down Michigan 
Boulevard toward the Loop. 

jest as they made the turn at 

Thirty-ninth St. Margy screamed, 
“Girls! I’ve forgotten my ukulele!” 

“What is a camp without a uku- 
lele?” queried Peggy, sadly. 

“Well, what’s forgotten is left be- 
hind,” said Miss Gilbert, “it’s too 
late to go back.” 

“It would be for anybody but 
Bob,” replied Margy, sweetly (Mar- 
gy was always a diplomat). “But 
you should see Bob drive, Miss Gil- 
bert! It wouldn’t be anything for 
you to dash back to my house and 
let me get it, now would it, Bob?” 

Bob, being no less susceptible to 
flattery than the rest of humanity, 
replied “Certainly not. Really we 
have plenty of time!” And slipping 
around the block he started the dash 
back toward the Midway. ~ 

Seeing one of the girls glance 
fearfully at the speedometer, Margy 
bent forward as though to tie her 
shoe and let her handkerchief fall 
over the speedometer. 

“Facts are sometimes so hamper- 
ing,” she murmured softly, by way 
of explanation. 

Before the car stopped at her 
house, Margy was on the running 
board and while the engine chugged 
restlessly, she ran up the steps, 
through the front door which luckily 
was open for the morning airing, 
grabbed up the instrument which 
had been set close by the door where 
it couldn’t be forgotten and was back 
again in the car quicker than one 
can read about it. Then began the 
real dash for the train. 

It was a lucky thing that there 
was little traffic in that early morn- 
ing hour, for if Bob had had much 
to avoid or to stop for it, he couldn’t 
have made the run. But as it was, 
they reached the station with ex- 
actly one minute and a half to spare. 

Polly was posted at the foot of 
the stairway to tell them that tickets 
were purchased and they should stop 
for nothing. 

“Miss Shaw just said she knew 
you’d gone back for something!” 
added Polly. “Now do for Heavens’ 
sake—MOVE!” And the girls cer- 
tainly did. 

It must have been a funny sight to 
see eight young girls and one col- 
lege woman, each loaded with grip 
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and a rolled blanket, to say nothing 
of other packages, run madly up the 
marble steps of the Northern West- 
ern Station in the very face of the 
incoming crowds of early suburban- 
ites. People turned and stared—but 
little did the girls care! They were 
bent on making that train—and 
make it they did! 
Ms Shaw had held her group at 
the car platform, for if the other 
group didn’t make the train she 
thought they would all wait till the 
nine-thirty and go together. When 
Nan, in the lead, came into view 
though, Miss Shaw let her girls 
climb aboard and by the time the 
whole eighteen were on the train the 
conductor shouted “All aboard!” 
and the journey to camp had begun. 

“We must have looked charming,” 
remarked Peggy, as she mopped her 
face. 

“Close your lips, breathe deeply 
and mentally count ten,” suggested 
Margy, as she waved her hand to- 
ward panting Peggy. 

“Shut up!” laughed Nan, “you're 
as winded as the rest of us! Well, 
anyway, were all here—including 
the ukelele.” 

“To be sure,” said Margy, rescuing 
the instrument from its crowded 
place between two scouts; “want me 
to sing for you?” 

“Please don’t!” begged Martha, “it 
takes moonlight and a lot of roman- 
tic setting to make your singing sub- 
lime, sweetheart. In the glare of 
early morn—” 

“Will you see who’s here!” inter- 
rupted Nan, and the whole crowd 
turned toward the back. of the car 
where they saw Mr. Loring coming 
toward them. 

“Why, Dad!” exclaimed Peggy, 
“where did you come from?” 

“Home,” said Mr. Loring, inno- 
cently. “I heard that some of my 
friends were going camping today 
and so—” 

“Are you going with us?” cried 
Peggy in delighted bewilderment. 

“Well, of course, if you don’t 
want me,” said Mr. Loring, “but I 
thought there might be tents to put 
up and stakes to drive and all that.” 

“I can hardly believe our good 
luck,” exclaimed Miss Shaw. “I’ve 
never camped before and though I’ve 
been studying up and studying up, I 
have a sneaking feeling that a good 
many things will come up that I do 
not understand. It will be a great 
relief to me as well as a pleasure to 
us all, to have you along.” 

“Do you really know how to put 
ye a tent?” asked Margy. 

That set Mr. Loring off on camp 
yarns which lasted till the station 
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was reached and when the whole 
party tumbled off at Gravel Oaks 
they felt that Mr. Loring was abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the 
camp. 

When Mr. Welles met them, Miss 
Shaw attempted to introduce the two 
gentlemen and found to her surprise 
that they had both been in the offi- 
cers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan 
and they were old friends. 

“The only point we missed know- 
ing is that my daughter and his 
niece were classmates—we didn’t 
discover that till last night,” laughed 
Mr. Loring, “and that’s one big rea- 
son why I’m out to help for the day.” 

“Everybody off?” asked Mr. 
Welles as the train pulled out and 
evidently everybody was, for when 
Miss Shaw gave the order to “Form 
ranks” and “Forward march” six- 
teen scouts with all their luggage 
fell into line and under Mr. Welles’s 
guidance, marched to the site of the 
camp. 

After that every one set to work. 
Under the able leadership of the two 
well trained men, the Scouts were 
divided into groups for various jobs. 
One cleaned the wooden floors for 
the tents; one brought the tents from 
the garage and when the floors were 
ready set them up; one made the 
fireplace and oven; one gathered 
wood and brought supplies, which 
had been expressed out, one prepar- 
ed a proper place for the disposal 
of waste—that most important fac- 
tor of a healthy camp and one 
group made the underground re- 
frigerator. 

f course, there were other things to 

do too—the flag to set up and sa- 
lute, for instance, and how the girls 
did thrill when the June breeze sent 
their own flag to waving over their 
own little camp kingdom! And food 
to arrange in an insect-proof box 
that was made by standing a pack- 
ing box of blocks which in turn 
were set in small pans of water. Pol- 
ly, who was very handy with a ham- 
mer, made shelves and so contrived 
that there was plenty of space for 
provisions. 

It was all such fun. The hard 
work seemed mere play, it was so in- 
teresting and different, but oh, how 
hungry it did make them! 

Nan was about to say she couldn’t 
stand it another minute, when the 
smell of delicious cooking set them 
all to sniffing. 

“Something tells me food is 
near!” exclaimed Margy, as with a 
comic imitation of early Indian 


days, she scanned the distant horizon. 
“Something tells me that if you 
don’t wash your hands you'll not be 





given any food when it arrives,” 


threatened Martha, darkly. 

“Wash hands in camp?” asked 
Margy, “I thought dirt was necessary 
to successful camping. Dirt, flies, 
and mosquitoes—that’s what I’ve al- 
ways read.” 


“Then you’ve never read about a 
Scout camp,” said Jack. “We have 
a proper place for waste and place 
to wash and we brought mosquito 
nets—so if you think you won’t be 
happy, there’s a train in ten min- 
utes.” 

“T guess I can stand it if you can, 
dearie,” laughed Margy; “lead me 


to the wash room!” 


uch to her surprise, Martha led 

her to a shady spot behind the 
tents where a long pipe laid on the 
ground turned up and ended in a 
nozzle. There by turning a valve a 
clear stream of water flowed out and 
into an upstanding drain tile which 
carried it away without making a 
muddy mess on the ground. 

“Talk about your pampered chil- 
dren of the city!” said Margy, “we 
can be so clean and comfortable 
we'll hardly know we are camping.” 

“Not exactly,” laughed Martha, 
“because you have to run to your 
tent and get your own towel; also 
take care of it—which is more than 
you're used to doing, I know. But 
isn’t it wonderfully well planned!” 
she added, admiringly as other girls 
too, gathered around to see the unex- 
pected convenience Mr. Welles had 
planned for them. 

A warning toot of the dinner horn 
stopped further talk and there was 
a mad rush for towels and soap and 
the camp made itself tidy for supper. 

What the first meal lacked in con- 
venience it made up for in fun and 
nobody even noticed the lack of 
plates—which were still unpacked, 
-—of knives and forks. 

“All the fewer dishes to wash, so 
we need not worry,” said Betty, as 
Phil began a tactful apology. 

“It’s food, not frills, that pleases 
me,” said Polly, as her turn in the 
bread line came and she was handed 
a paper napkin, a baked potato and 
a luscious chop fresh from the coals. 

The girls sat “round” while the 
cook division passed salt and butter 
and tin spoons. Then potatoes were 
slipped open and the butter dropped 
inside and the eating began. To be 
sure there were butter sandwiches of 
wholesome bread, and cups full of 
fresh milk and baskets full of 
cookies and fruit but the potatoes 
and chops cooked on the new ovens 
were the main feature of the meal 
and every scrap was eaten. 

After dinner the girls spent an idle 
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hour, chatting in the shade, gather-ward the orderly tents showed the 


ing dainty clusters of daisies or ex- 
ploring in the woods just back of 
the gravel lot. Then the call of the 
bugle brought them back to work 
again and the job of ‘settling up 
camp was finished in fine style. 


When Mr. Loring took the train 

back to the city at five-thirty, he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
every cot stood in its proper place, 
every pair of blankets was rolled in 
army fashion ready for instant use; 
every mosquito bar was up correctly 
and the kettle was boiling for an 
early supper. 

The whole camp went up to the 
tiny station to see him off and gave 
him a parting cheer and an invita- 
tion to come again. 

“Can you believe it?” asked Mar- 
tha, as the girls sauntered back to 
camp, “can you believe that it’s real- 
ly us and we're here in these lovely 
woods and going to stay a whole 
week?” 

“What are you doing, Margy?” 
demanded Peggy, before she could 
answer. 

“Me?” asked Margy, innocently, 
as she more or less stood on her head 
in an effort to do something. “Oh, 
I’m just pinching myself to see if it’s 
really true and myself says it is.” 

“Such comfort to be assured,” 
laughed Nan, “Marg, you'll be the 
death of me yet! We'll never get to 
sleep to-night girls, if she’s in the 
tent.” 

“Suppose we make her sleep out- 
side?” suggested Leslie. 

“You can’t do it, you're scared 
tu,” taunted Margy, giggling. “I'll 
howl like an owl and yowl over the 
place till you beg me to come back!” 

“Better take the worst and let her 
alone,” advised Peggy. “If she gets 
loose she’d be getting Les and Tips 
into mischief and then we never will 
sleep!” 

But the girls needn’t have worried. 
The day’s hard work, the plain, 
abundant food and the soft night air 
spoiled Margy’s carefully laid plans. 
In a few minutes during which she 
pretended sleep, just after they got 
to bed, sleep really came and the 
next thing Miss Margy knew was the 
call of the bugle as it thrilled: 

“T can’t get em up! 

I can’t get ’em up! 
I can’t get em up in the morn- 
ing!” 
CHAPTER XVIII 
Martha's Surprise 
RE we to do just whatever we 
want to all day, Miss Shaw?” 
asked Phyllis, the next morning as 
she hung the last clean tea towel in 
the bright sunshine. A glance to- 


morning work all done there and she 
knew that her own kitchen duties 
were over for a while. 


“Yes, and no” replied Miss Shaw, 
laughingly. “I don’t think it would 
be a lot of fun for each girl to do 
something by herself but I am sure 
we can easily find something you 
will all want to do.” 

“And don’t forget what we were 
talking about last evening,” said 
Martha, mysteriously. “This is a 
perfect day for it.” 

“Forget!” exclaimed Miss Shaw. 
“1 can hardly wait till the right 
time!” 

“Martha Harding!” exclaimed 
Nan, “if you know anything we don’t 
know—” 

“T’'ll keep it to myself!” interrupt- 
ed Martha, teasingly. “So don’t try 
to be a Paul Pry, for you'll never 
niake me tell!” 

“You'll all know at eleven, any- 
way,” said Miss Shaw, comfortingly, 
“so why worry?” 

“But that’s two whole hours,” 
mourned Polly, dolefully. 

“[’ll hold your hand or anything 
you like,” suggested Margy “but I’d 
really rather hunt wild flower roots 
if you could spare the joy of my so- 
ciety.” 

“The very idea, Marg,” said Bet- 
ty. “I was going out for flower work 
and got so interested in camp I for- 
got. May we hunt ’round in the woods 
all we like, Miss Shaw?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Shaw, who 
had already advised with Mr. Welles 
and knew what was best to do, “pro- 
vided you stay on the Welles ground 
-—and that means inside the wire 
fences that are set with concrete 
poles—you will be within bounds 
and all right. Don’t go beyond these 
fences without special permission.” 

“But that means we can go over 
acres and acres,” added Martha, by 
way of explanation, “because Uncle 
Art owns clear over to the—I mean 
quite a way.” Martha interrupted 
herself and finished her sentence 
very lamely. 

“Something tells me that you 
nearly told your secret them, Miss 
Harding,” teased Peggy. “If this 
crowd stays around here any longer, 
the poor child won’t have a shred 
of a secret left so I’m leaving.” 

“T’ll go with all the girls who are 
going to study wild flowers,” sug- 
gested Miss Gilbert. “Get your bot- 
any cases, girls, and let’s go!” she 
added, and in two minutes a half a 
dozen girls, tin cases in hand, were 
exploring the woods west of camp. 

“I’m going to take three pictures,” 
announced Nan “and I’m going to 

(Continued on page 27) 
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DISRAELI 
Unitep Artists’ PrRopUCTION 
DistinctivE Propuctions, INc. 


All Girl Scouts who are studying 
English history should go to see 
George Arliss in Disraeli. 

As Disraeli, Prime Minister of 
England, under Queen Victoria, 
George Arliss does some remarkable 
work. His expressions of humor, 
sadness and shrewdness are worth 
going to see, for both the Girl Scouts 


and their. captains. 





Louise Huff, as Clarissa or Lady 
Pavensy, who is interested in poli- 
tics, is absolutely charming! 

After you have been to see this 
picture you will never forget what a 
struggle Disraeli had to persuade 
the English public, as well as the 
men high up in pelitics, that it was 
for the safety of England they must 
own the Suez Canal. In fact, he not 
only had to use his extreme power 
as Prime Minister but power that 
wasn’t really his to gain his point. 

Beside the historical side to this 
picture, there are many amusing and 
entertaining scenes which are sure 


to be enjoyed by all. 
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THE ELVES’ REBELLION 


(Continued from page 19) 


much! I hate to be disobliging, but 
your request is most unreasonable. 

Accalon—You defy me? But you 
cannot defy me! Dagonet! Is this 
your doing? 

Dagonet (speaking with a some- 
what romantic  inflection)—Stop, 
Accalon! Remember that Florinda 
wants this man. And what she wanis, 
that she shall have. 


Accalon—Dagonet, this is not your 
quarrel. (To Colin) Be a toad, I say! 
(Colin shakes his head) 

Dagonet—It is my quarrel, for 
where I give my love I give my serv- 
ice too (smiles), and as a toad Colin 
would be useless to Florinda. 


Accalon—Back! I say, or you shall ¢ 


feel my power. 

Dagonet (throwing down kis cap) 
-—My gage is at your feet. 

Accalon (giving his war cry)— 
Hola! 

Dagonet—Hola! Hola! 

(Re-enter elves, running, crying 


“Fight, Fight,” and dragging in shep- / 
herdesses. They form a semi-circle ’ 
behind Dagonet and Accalon with - 
the King as Master-of-Ceremonies in | 
Dagonet and Accalon | 


the center. 
have a duel. Dance—in which they 
cast spells on each other amid cries 
of “well stopped,” “good elf-Dago- 
net,” etc., from the elves. Accalon 
is beaten and falls senseless. Dagonet, 
after standing a moment as victor, 
also sinks down exhausted. Florinda 
takes Dagonet’s head in her arms.) 

Florinda—Oh, but I could love 
you if you were a man! 

Dagonet—Then, I'll be a man. But 
I must find some man to change with 
me. 

Colin—Florinda! 
me anymore? 

Florinda—Colin, dear, I’ve always 
liked you but never well enough to 
marry you. 

Colin—-I knew it could never be 
me!—wWell, if it’s got to be somebody 
else, it had better be Dagonet here. 

(Colin turns to King, then hack to 
Florinda, stretches arms to Florinda, 
who is busy with Dagonet, and pavs 
no attention, then turns back to 
King.) 

Colin—I'll change with him. 

King—Well spoken, so you shall. 
(To elves) But first. off wreathes! 
(Each elf takes a wreath from shep- 
herdess. Shepherdesses look bewil- 
dered. no longer seeing or remember- 
ing elves.) 

(Exeunt shepherdesses saying 
“Goodbye Colin and Florinda!” 
Elves laugh heartily.) 

King—Now Dagonet and Colin. 


Don’t you love 
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The one below is to be sung by Dagonet to the words 


commencing: 


“ 


“Lady, I Have Loved You Long” 
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(Dagonet and Colin come and stand 
before King who places them in 
position and makes passes) Change! 


(Nothing happens. King makes 
more passes.) Change.  (Noth- 
ing happens. King wipes his fore- 
head.) I'm afraid I’ve forgotten how 
to do that particular spell. Titania 
would know, but as I[ can’t very well 
ask her, I’ll have to look it up—in 
the spelling book. In the meanwhile 
you four look after Accalon—put 
him to bed. (Four Elves pick up Ac- 
calon) And Dagouet, you'd better 
take your magic off him. (Dagonet 
bows) Ill meet you here again. 

(Exeunt all—four elves carrying 
Accalon, and Colin and Florinda 
helping Dagonet U. R. Other elves 
follow King R.) 


(Enter Queen, then fairies. All 
very tired.) 

Queen—Come, sisters, first the 
dance. 


(They dance, first quick then more 


end more slowly and drop out, one 
by one, sinking wearily on the 
ground. The dance ends, the queen 
sianding alone. Picture.) 

Queen—What? Tired? Poor dears. 
Was the elves’ work too hard for 
you? 

Fairies—We only got half done 
aud haven’t touched our own. 

Queen—Then, sisters, back to 
work. 

(Fairies start to rise, then sink 
back wearily.) 

Queen (Anxious}—Unless we go 
to work the elves have beaten us. 
(Queen goes to each fairy in turn 
calling some by name—Peaseblos- 
som, Moth, Cobweb, Mustard-seed. 
Each refuses wearily. Queen sits 
down.) 

Fairies—Excellency, we can do no 
more. 

Queen—So! Then I fear we must 
surrender, but we'll make the best 
bargain we can. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE CAMP AT GRAVEL POINT 
(Continued from page 25) 


hunt just the right scene and have 
the light as it should be, so don’t 
anybody bother me.” 
a! fd ood luck to you,” said Jack, 
I’m going to study signals. Did 
you ever see such a wonderful place 
for sending messages as that sharp 
point over there?” she added, as she 
pointed to the high bluff toward the 
east where the excavations for gravel 
had left a rugged, and very steep 
cliff called Gravel Point. 

“That is a good place,” agreed 
Polly. “Ill tell you what, I'll stay 
here and see if I can read what you 
signal and then you see if you can 
read back.” 

“Those plans all sound good,” ap- 
proved Miss Shaw. “Suppose we say 
each girl may work on something 
toward a proficiency badge until 
eleven o’clock. Then we will have a 
bugle call and meet here for Mar- 
tha’s surprise.” 

The next two hours were busy ones 
for every scout and the call of the 
bugle came before any girl had done 
ail the work she had set for the 
morning. But work had to wait till 
another day. Everybody was eager 
to hear Martha’s secret and so lost 
no time getting back to camp. 

“Now, then,” said Miss Shaw, 
when cameras, botany cases and flags 
had been stowed away in their prop- 
er places “I'll turn the camp over to 
Martha.” 

“Every girl into her bathing suit 
—five minutes allowed,” command- 
ed Martha. 

“Bathing suit!” exclaimed Margy, 
“for the love of my pet poodle! My 
bathing suit’s in Chicago.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us, Martie,” 
cried Jack. “I’ve a new one and I 
never even thought to bring it!” 

“You'll find them on your beds,” 
laughed Martha. “That is, if your 
mother sent the right ones. I sent 
out a package last week, supposed to 
contain an outfit for each girl.” 

“Now what do you think of that?” 
exclaimed Peggy. 

“T think it’s fun and mighty clev- 
er of Martie, too,” said Nan, “but 
how we're going to take turns stand- 
ing under that one small pipe for a 
‘swim’ amazes me. Won't we look 
cute, though. However it'll be fun 
for the first time so here goes” and 
she made a lightning change from 
her uniform into her swimming suit. 

When the girls had changed and 
were back in the center of camp 
again. Martha lined them up for 
marching and started west, through 
the woods. 


The girls, tipped off by Nan, who 
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thought she saw through Martha’s 
plan, laughed and joked about a wa- 
ter pipe swim and never once sus- 
pected the real treat till, running up 
a slight rise in the ground they sud- 
denly came on to a tiny lake, rip- 
pling and sparkling in the hot sun- 
shine. 

“Real water!” exclaimed Peggy. 
“Martie, you darling! To think we 
can swim!” and without more ado, 
she dashed down the beach, into the 
water and was swimming off toward 
the middle of the lake. 

The other girls lost no time fol- 
lowing her and in a minute every 
girl was in the water. All had taken 
at least a few swimming lessons in 
the university tank that winter so 
each girl knew something about 
swimming, but not all were equally 
proficient. The seniors, who had 
three years’ of lessons—one term 
each winter, headed for the diving 
stand and began showing off their 
favorite stunts while the younger 
girls were quite content to swim not 
too far from shore. All but Polly. 

Polly went up to northern Wiscon- 
sin each summer and had learned 
along with her brothers about every- 
thing there is to know about swim- 
ming. She could swim above or be- 
low water, could dive several ways 
and float and swim supporting 
another to say nothing of other feats. 

A little to the west of the diving 
stand was a great willow tree and 
the branches overhung the lake in 
craceful fashion. Dangling down 
from one of these branches, hung a 
heavy rope with a ring in the lower 
end. 

an spied it and asked, “What’s 
that for, Martie?” 

“Oh, you climb up the tree, crawl 
down the rope and jump into the 
lake, of course,” she laughed. 

“Silly!” exclaimed Polly who was 
using her eyes; “you don’t any such 
thing! You stand there on the high 
bank, grab the rope, swing out over 
the water and drop in. Is it deep 
enough to be safe?” For Polly 
knew enough about water to respect 
it and take no senseless risks. 

“Plenty deep.” answered Martha, 
“I know. because Uncle Art uses the 
rope to jump from. And see?” She 
swam over to the snot where a drop 
from the rope would Jand a swimmer 
and treading water, showed that the 
bottom couldn’t be reached by her 
toes. 

“Then here goes.” said Polly. And 
erabbine the rove firmly in her left 
hand, she swung twice out over the 
water and then jumped! landing in 
the water with a feorfrl snlash. 

“Ugh, that is fun!” she exclaimed 
when she got the water out of her 
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eyes a second later, “here goes 
again!” 

“That’s not my style,” said Betty, 
with a shiver. “I’d no more jump 
from that old rope than I’d try to 
fly. I’m going to find something 
else to do.” 

“See that old log over there?” 
suggested Peggy. “Let’s get it and 
float on it through the water.” 
Around the tiny bay toward the east 
the two girls raced. It was hard 
work getting the great old log into 
the water, but once afloat it was no 
trouble at all to push it out into deep 
water and to swim along beside it. 

“Oh look!” exclaimed Jack, when 
she saw Peggy’s idea, “let’s get one, 
too, Phil! There’s another log over 
there!” 

ut Phil and Jack didn’t swim by 

their log. They decided to be abo- 
riginal savages and ride the log 
a-straddle, paddling to make their 
way over the lake. This worked very 
well, though it was rather, what one 
might call, “tippy” traveling. 

“Come on, girls, let’s all get logs,” 
suggested Martha, “there’s a lot of 
them down there and then we can 
race!” 

“We'll challenge the whole lot of 
you,” cried Phil “we can—Jack, sit 
still!” she interrupted herself, “I’m 
falling off.” 

“Sit still yourself,” retorted Jack, 
“] was just a-rolling a log.” 

“Well, youll have to announce 
when you roll it,” said Phyllis; 
“now, all together, get set-—go! Now 
we're off.” 

“You paddle left and I'll do 
right,” suggested Jacqueline. 

“No, let’s both do both hands,” 
said Phyllis, “that’s evener. Look at 
those girls?” she added, as Martha 
and Nan, who had mounted a great 
log and were riding out toward the 
center of the lake, suddenly the thing 
turning turtle under fhem, slipping 
them both off into the lake. 

It was a funny sight to see the 
pairs of girls, only heads and shoul- 
ders showing above the water, pad- 
dling about in a desperate effort to 
make a race. 

Nan longed for her camera and re- 
solved that the nest day, she would 
bring it along and get a picture even 
if she did have to point the camera 
suuth in the attempt! 

The laughing shouts of the girls 
brovght an audience of small boys 
and girls who made a daily habit of 
coming from the village a mile away, 
for a swim. They gathered at the 
north end of the lake, near the diving 
stand and the rope; from which 
point of vantage they shouted direc- 
tions to the girls and applauded 
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Girl Scouts 


a Here are stories you 


will really enjoy! 


WHEN 
POLLY WAS 
EIGHTEEN 


Emma C, Down d 








Everyone who read “Polly of the 
Hospital Staff” knows what a jolly 
girl Polly is, and what a happy 
bookland companion young and old 
have found her to be. This new 
Polly book ‘will make new friends 
and fast friends for one of the most 
delightful girls who ever stepped 
from book covers. Frontispiece in 
color. $1.90 


| THE 
WAR-TRAIL 
FORT 


James Wittarp ScuHuttz 





Here’s a boy’s book that every girl 
who loves the outdoors will enjoy. 
A story of scouting and thrilling 
adventure in the West written by 
an old-time Indian fighter who has 
himself lived through the scenes he 
so vividly describes. Illustrated. 
$1.75 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 




















IMPORTANT 

THE AMERICAN GiRL wishes to lo- 
cate the Girl Scout troop who was 
kind enough to send money to Marie 
Herpe of Bas Pont, France. A letter 
of gratitude has been received from 
Fernande Herpe, which will be for- 
warded 
from the American “Godmother” or 
“Godmothers.” 


immediately upon request 
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each time a pair of paddlers got a 
ducking. 

Peggy and Betty were going neck 
and neck with Phyllis and Jack for 
the honor of winning when a violent 
splash near the diving stand made 
each girl look up. 


“Who dived then?” called Mar- 
tha. 

“Just one of those youngsters,” 
said her team mate, Nan; “must have 
dived off the rope—see how it’s 
swinging? Steady, Martie! If those 
girls get another ducking, we'll have 


1? 


a chance to win! 


“But look at that youngster?” 
said Martha, and she stopped pad- 
dling and watched the boy who had 
jumped in from the rope. “See how 
he’s holding up his hands and gasp- 
ing.” 

“Silly!” exclaimed Nan, more 
than half provoked at Martha, “don’t 
you suppose he’d call if he wanted 
help? Anyway, boys can always 
swim.’ 

“Well, that one doesn’t seem to be 
able to and I know something is 
wrong,” said Martha, and made for 
the north shore with her fastest 
breast stroke. 

Martha swam closer and closer 
and just as Miss Shaw noticed her, 
the boy, near the swimmer, dropped 
out of sight. Something surely was 
wrong, but why hadn’t the child 
cried out? 

Martha, keeping her thoughts very 
steady, for now that she had a 
glimpse of the boy’s face just before 
he went down she knew that some- 
thing was very wrong though she 
couldn’t guess the reason for the 
boy’s silence, swam right to the spot 
where she last saw him. Then, div. 
ing, she caught the boy’s hair and 
pulled him to the surface. 

An insane fear shone in the child’s 
eyes and made them fairly glitter, 
but he said not a word. Instead of 
the scream Martha expected he 
gripped her neck in a choking grip 
that took her breath. Instantly she 
laid her right hand over his mouth, 
holding his nose between her two fin- 
gers. Then, treading water all the 
while, she took a quick breath and 
with her right knee, kicked vigor- 
ously at the boy’s stomach. This had 
the desired effect of making him lose 
his breath, so he couldn’t help but 
relax; in this way she got the use of 
her arms and held his face above 
water. 

From then it was only the work of 
two or three minutes to swim with 
the child to the shore so very close 
at hand. 

All of this took less time than is 
needed to read about it, and almost 


? 





before the racers realized that some- 
thing was wrong, Martha, with Miss 
Shaw’s quickly given help, had the 
boy on the beach where his gasping 
showed that he would soon be all 
tight. He hadn’t been in the water 
long enough to need real First Aid— 
fright was the worst thing, that was 
plain. 

Miss Shaw patted him on the back 
and said, “You'll be all right now 
in a minute, son; didn’t you know 
how to swim?” 

No answer. 

“J just got you out in time,” said 
Martha hoping by a laughing word 
to restore his lost self confidence. 

No answer. 

“Well, it’s a good thing for you 
that the Girl Scouts went swimming 
today,” said Miss Gilbert, as the 
racers, race quite forgotten, paddled 
or swam toward the north shore. 

Still no answer. 


Miss Shaw was much puzzled, es- 
pecially as the boy seemed all right. 


But before she could question him 
longer, a woman came _ running 
around the bend in the road. 

“Oh, he’s all right! He’s all 
right!” she exclaimed thankfully. 

A few quick words between her 
and Miss Shaw explained the whole 
thing. The family were visiting kin- 
folk in the village and the boy had 
come, with his cousin, for a swim. 
He knew how, fairly well, but doubt- 
less, the shock of jumping from the 
rope had frightened him so he didn’t 
know just what to do. 

“Susy came running for me say- 
ing that Johnny was drowned,” ex- 
claimed the poor mother, “and well 
he might be,” she added, “because 
he couldn’t call for help—he cant 
speak or hear.” 

“Oh,” said Martha, “that’s why 
he didn’t call.” 

“That’s why,” repeated the moth- 
er, “and if you hadn’t just happened 
to watch and notice—” 

“But I did notice,” said Martha, 
reassuringly, “and we'll notice every 
day we come to swim. That’s a good 
thing for Scouts to remember—no- 
tice how a person acts and don’t de- 
pend entirely on cries. Well, who 
won the race?” 

“That will have to be decided to- 
morrow,” said Miss Shaw. “If we 
don’t start home soon, it will be a 
dinnerless camp we'll have.” 

“That won’t please me,” said Peg- 
gy, firmly, “I could eat a whole 
ham.” 

“Then, let’s hit the trail.” suggest- 
ed Phyllis, and the march of drip- 
ping swimmers headed toward camp. 


(To be continued) 
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Suggestions for Girl Scouts 


= 4 


HAVERSACK NO. 2 MESS KITS 






S 






$1.50 No. 1 Aluminum 
$3.50 
, (6 parts) 
eee ai No. 1 Tin, with 
‘ steel frying pan, 
Linen, 40c 
Cotton, 25c $2.50 
CANTEENS 
No. 1 Aluminum $2.75 No. 2 Tin, $1.50. 
STATIONERY , 
Handy Flashlight, Price, $1.50. 
50c Box WEB BELT WITH HOOKS, 55c. wes Teen Te 





SCOUT WHISTLE, 20c. SCOUT KNIVES wf 


(With Special shield) 


No. 1 Four Blades with can opener screw 
driver and handy blade................ $1.50 
ES R  - yeaa rsser erases: 1.00 
(Both have Girl Scout Emblem engraved 


on blade) 
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KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. 

Dothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Aci afew drops of 3-in-One. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth or acheese cloth, rubbing 
always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 


to make a fine dustless duster. Or 
oil your sewing m nes with it. 
Rub it over bathroom fixtures and 
see how clean they look. 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, hardware 

housefurnishing and general 
stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 
25e; 8 on, Capt.) Se. Also in 
Patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% 
oz., 25c. If your dealer 
does not carry these, we 
will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 















F REE—A generous 
sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One 

ictionary. 















saa Broadway, New York 
MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


A stunt every boy and girl, hunter, hiker 
. Make fire by rub- 
bing wood together. THE MYSTERIOUS 
INDIAN TRICK MADE EASY. A combina- 
tion of oak, cedar,.maple, hickory and bass- 
wood. Guaranteed to make fire in 30 sec- 
onds. Ask any Indian or Scout. Packed in 
strong box and mailed post-paid for $1. West 
of Mississippi, $1.25. : 
(rite for free, catalogue on Indian & Mexican 
goods, minerals and geological specimens.) 





Now Ready! 
AIR PLANTS 


Grow, bloom without water and soil. 


FRENCH BULBS 


For the easy and clean treatment in 
shallow bowls, in pebbles and water. 
Taperwhite, Narcissus, Golden Jonquils. 
Roman  Hyacinths, _ Wonder Crocus, 
Zephyr Lilies, Amaryllis. 


For the Window Garden: in Pots: 





Hyacinths, Narcissus, Daffodils, Jon- 
quils, Callas,.Oxalis, Freesias, Lilies of 
the Valley. 


Hardy Bulbs for the Garden: 


Paeonies, Iris, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Daffodils, 
etc,, etc. 





From October on: 
Started Bulbs of all French Varieties. 
OUR BULBS BLOOM 


HERRMANN’S SEED STORE 
140 E. 34th St., near Lexington Ave. 
New York 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 

(Continued {rom page 13) 
had finished our play and were all 
talking at once, and getting ready to 
eat the spread Maudie had thought- 
fully provided for our fortunate 
guests, and I guess perhaps we forgot 
to be quiet, for suddenly there was 
a heavy rap upon our portal. Then 
2 voice—not Adeline Thurston’s, but 
Sister Edna’s—said, “Open the door.” 

For a second not one of us 
breathed. Then, without a sound, 
Mabel Muriel Murphy got flat on her 
stomach and crawled under the bed, 
and Mabel Blossom, Kittie James, 
Adeline Thurston, and I hurriedly 
followed her. The rest would fain 
have accompanied us, but only five 
can hide under one bed at the same 
time, so Kittie kicked out to show 
them there was no more room. Then 
five of the rest crowded into Maudie’s 
closet, and the others got under the 
divan. All this time Maudie was 
gathering up the stage-setting and the 
clothes and things, and she threw 
them into a corner and dropped a 
big rug on top of them. Then she 
took a copy of Thomas a Kempis in 
her lily-white hand, and opened the 
door and tried to look surprised and 
delighted to see Sister Edna. 

Sister Edna came right in. I 
think, from the sound of the foot- 
steps that she was puzzled. They 
were slow and hesitating, as if she 
was looking around and expecting to 
see someone, but of course she didn’t. 
It wasn’t a bit comfortable under 
that bed, with Kittie James’s foot on 
my chest—for we didn’t have time to 
crawl under with the same ends of us 
all one way; and I told Maudie the 
next day that the lay sister who swept 
her room had left lots of dust under 
the bed just where my nose was. 

Sister Edna asked Maudie if she 
wasn’t up late, and Maudie said that 
she was, but that she felt the need of 
rest and would go to bed at once. It 
wasn’t very polite, of course, but she 
did want Sister Edna to leave before 
our feet showed! But Sister Edna sat 
right down, and Maudie said her 
knees gave way under her then, so 
she had to sit down, too. In her ex- 
citement she asked Sister if she 
couldn’t make her a cup of choco- 
late, and Sister Edna smiled very 
sweetly and declined, but Maudie 
said she looked amused, too. There 
was a heavy silence for a moment, 
and suddenly Sister said it was not 
pleasant for her to intrude, but was 


Maudie alone? And Maudie said 


that she was not, but wouldn’t Sister 
Edna let her take the responsibility 
for all and not ask the names of her 
friends? 


Of course we could not have that, 
so Mabel Blossom and Kittie James 
and I began to emerge as it were— 
different parts of us; stockings first 
in some cases and heads in others. 
But Mabel Muriel Murphy lay under 
the bed still, with her white young 
face against the wall, for it was in- 
deed bitter to her to be caught in this 
position by her beloved Sister Edna. 
At last she rolled cut, though, very 
dusty and red, and with her hair 
hanging down her back like Mary 
Magdalen’s. She was wearing her 
white robe, the one she wore when 
Cleopatra finally died, and she had 
her nasty little rubber asp in her 
hand, because Maudie had finally got 
used to it. Sister Edna gave her one 
long look and then she looked at the 
rest of us, and at last she said quietly, 

“I suppose I may infer that this 
festivity will end?” 

We all answered very earnestly 
that she might, and Maudie added, 

“T will explain everything to you 
and Sister Irmingarde in the morn- 
ing, Sister, if you will listen.” 

Sister Edna bowed and said “Good- 
night,” and went away, leaving a sad, 
sad scene of buried hopes behind her, 
as the gentle reader must know. 


We didn’t stop to talk it over. We 
just faded away to our own rooms 
like the Arab does with his tent, and 
tossed upon our couches till the 
glorious orb of day smiled in upon 
our pallid young faces. After we had 
our baths and our breakfasts we felt 
a little better and we went to Sister 
Irmingarde in a body and told ‘her 
the whole story—except, of course, 
we didn’t mention the girls under the 
couch and in the closet. We thought 
it useless to make our narrative even 
sadder than it was. " 

Sister Irmingarde didn’t say much. 
We told her all abont the play and 
the changes we had made, and two or 
three times she left us and walked to 
the window and stood with her back 
tc us. She seemed to be nervous. 
When I asked her if she would like 
to read our play, she hesitated a mo- 
ment and then said no, but she added 
words that made-our young hearts 
swell. The gentle reader may not be- 
lieve this, but it is true, and I will 
put it in a paragraph all by itself to 
make it more important: 

Sister Irmingarde said she feared 
that if she read our play her enjoy- 
ment of Shakespeare might never 
again be the same! 

Those were indeed her words. 

THE END. 








BIRTHDAY AND CHRISTMAS «. 


GIFTS 





Three Pencils all with the same nam 
stamped in gold in birthday, 
floral, holly or Santa Claus 35c 
Ee EO 


Cc. R. DAMO 


N 
441 Tremont Ave., New York City 








TALKO-PHOTO RECORDS 


Will play on any talking machine. 
Hear an intimate talk by Mary Miles 
Minter, William Russell, Gloria Swan- 
son, Anita Stewart, Mildred Harris 
Chaplin, Bert Lytell, Mae Murray. 
Send $1.00 for 4 records. You can sell 
at 50c each. Your profit $1.00. 


A. C. ROESSLER 
37 South 8th St., Newark, N. J. 








Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


BOYS & GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 
Send for 50 sets of our famous XMAS 
SEALS, STAMPS, ETC. Sell for 10c a 
set. When sold send us $3.00 and aan 








dollars. We trust you. Don’t delay. rite 
today. 

NEUBECKER 
961 E. 23rd St. Dept. 39. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














BOYS AND GIRLS CHRISTMAS MONEY 
Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each pack 
containing 48 assorted Xmas seals, Cards and 
Tags. Sell for 10c. each. When sold send us 
$1.50 and keep $1. We trust you. 

XMAS CARD CO., Dept. 30, Beverly, Mass 








GIRL SCOUTS 
Have You Seen the Lady Jane Christmas 
Card Series? 


Upon receipt of $2.00 I will send you 25 
beautiful Christmas cards ranging in price 
from 5c to 25c. For $1.50, 20 cards; for $1.00, 
15 cards, postage prepaid. The Lady Jane 
series will give you the finest collection of 
Christmas cards on the market. ORDER AT 


ONCE 
MRS. C. W. UPSON 
234 West Park Avenue Mansfield, Ohio 


G/RLS 


Tricks, jokes and puzzles—get our big cat- 
alogue first. 


AGENTS SUPPLY HOUSE 
Dept. G. S. 8. Binnewater, N. Y. 














THE BASIC UNIT FOOD SYSTEM 
Special to Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls 


Send me 25 cents in stamps and in re- 
turn one “Campfire Cookery,” just the book 
for your out door trips. How to figure 
food in a new way. ou save time and 
money and worry. It is educational as 
well as useful. This offer good till January 
1, 1922. 


H. CLYATT 
P. O. Box 25 Fort Thomas, Ky. 
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HAWAII 


e arrived at camp at 11:30 a.m. 
on Monday, April 4, 1921; we had 
our lunch and settled ourselves in 
camp. There were six troops repre- 
sented: Seven of Red Rose from 
Kapahulu Mission, thirteen of Maile 
from Maemae School, fifteen of Pansy 
from Central Grammar School, three 
of Palama, six of Lehau, and eight of 
Clover Leaf from the Priory. 

The first call was at 6:00 a.m. At 
6:30 came reveille and roll call, 
which several times meant getting 
the slow ones out of bed. Then fol- 
lowed setting up exercises in loose 
clothing. Breakfast came at 7:15 
and all lined up and marched in to 
mess in order. At 7:45 blankets 
were out and all were inspected at 
8:20 by the director. Then followed 
drilling for twenty minutes, after 
which we had Scouting of some kind 
for three hours. 

The aim of the camp was to have 
educational things every morning. 
On Tuesday, we had signalling for 
one hour, afterwards group practic- 
ing. On Wednesday, we visited the 
mill at Waialua, very carefully in- 
specting how sugar was made and 
then enjoyed the cane and molasses 
to which we were treated. Thurs- 
day we had First Aide and a hike to 
Haleiwa Hotel. Friday, we had sig- 
nalling and First Aide again. 

Our dinner was ready at 12. We 
rested from 12:30 until 1:30. From 
1:30 until 4 we had hikes and sports. 

At four we had an afternoon bath, 
which would be in the form of a 
swim. The girls, however, were al- 
lowed to swim in the morning when 
life guards could be present. At five 
we had retreat and the Scout Cere- 
mony of the Promise and Laws. At 
5:30 we had supper and at 7:30 a 
program. 

At nine all sang tatoo and between 
nine and nine-thirty the director and 
executive visited every house, every 
night, to tuck everybody in and inci- 
dently to see that all were in the right 
beds. At nine-thirty lights were out. 





ATTENTION 
Troops in New York City and 
Vicinity 

During Girl Scout Thrift 
Week there will be a parade 
down Fifth Avenue on Satur- 
day, the 22 of October. All 
troops in the city or vicinity are 
invited to march and make this 
parade the biggest one we've 
had. Parade starts from 189 
Lexington Avenue on 1:30. 

Notify Mrs. Frederick Edey, 
189 Lexington Avenue, New 
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Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and } 
most attractive as well as 
the largest assortment of | 
plays in the world, as well 
as the most popular plays 
for girls only. 


Send a two-cent stamp 
for our new catalog des- 
cribing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 








PLAYS 
SKETCHES 
MONOLOGUES 


28-30 W. 38th St. 
New York City 
PANTOMIMES 
RECITATIONS 


BEST fx, 


Elocution and Physical Culture Books 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 








11 East 14th Street New York City 





For Boy Scouts,Vamp # ire wais 
For the Home or School Koom, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
Minstre! Opening Choruses and 
eae eee i 


Blackface Plays, RKecitations. 
Drills. How to Stage a Play, M " a > Free. 
T. 8S. DENISON & CO. 622 Ro ey a 


CAT, 235 MAME OF Cot orn 
7 ¢ “uiber pis llnatreted sade whik ney 3 leno 


and 2 firures, one or two colors 
@a., $5.00 doz. Write for 


enamel. Silver 
P 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 50¢ 
new catalog. . 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. LP 
396 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y, 











York that you will help out ! 


PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 
1 Bruce St., NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 








LEARN TO PLAY THE HAWAIIAN 

GUITAR IN 15 LESSONS 

MORROW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Little Rock, Ark. 














Pius (Se south and west of Denver 


Brings Your Individual Stationery te You 
% double sheets, 526%, fine linen fnuwh, 48 
caveloges to match, $0 caling cards, PRINTED 
wn 


. . not over four Imes. All tied with 
= ie box, postpaid. Print name and 
Order today! 

Anderson Stationery Co. 


De. TY Anderwos. Indiana 


A DOLLAR AND A HALF” 





When writing to Advertisers 








kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





BARGAIN PACKETS 


50 British Colonials, 15c.; 100 British Colo- 
nials, 30c.; 25 French Colonials, 25c.;_ 75 
Foreign and Colonials, 12c.; 200 Foreign 
and Colonials, 24c.; 50 Hungary, 18c.; 100 
Hungary, 36c.; 50 War Stamps, 36c.; 50 
Scandinavia, 18c. 


Remit by notes or stamps. 
UNUSED BRITISH COLONIAL FREE 
with every issue of Philatelic Scraps; in- 
teresting articles, competitions, etc. Just 
the paper for beginners and medium col- 
lectors. 36c. per annum. Start a new issue 
collection NOW. 


BROOKS AND EDWARDS 


43 Edmund Street Camberwell, England 








at one cent each. Not two alike. 


STAMPS Order as many as you want. 


Guaranteed to be genuine and in good 
condition. Ask for list price. 


MAURY SWARTZ 
2205 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








10c.—NEW EUROPE PACKET—10c. 
New approval customers and dealers. Will 
catalogue over $1.00. Best Stamps! No 
junk! Only one to a customer. 2c. postage. 
Guaranteed surprise! 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
19 La Grange St., Boston 











EUROPEAN STAMPS Our Speciality! 
Package A: 50 Bavaria, Austria, Wur- 
tenberg, etc., 20c; Package B: 100 
Greece, Roumania, Serbia, 50c; Pack- 
age C: 50 Europe, all diff., 10c; Pack- 
age D: 200 Europe, all diff., $1.00. 
No duplicates in our packages at guar- 
anteed 1-3 per cent catalog value. 
INTERNATIONAL STAMP CO. 








Foreign Stamps 25c 


All different and in good 
condition. Rare Value. 
Send Money with order 


KERR STAMP COMPANY 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


P. . ox 254, 
Sam Houston Sta., San Antonio, Texas 





60) Different New and Used Stamps 


China, India, Canada, France, etc. 
Combination Perforation Gauge, Millimetre 
Scale and Ruler, and Price List to applicants 
for DIAMOND DUST APPROVALS sending 
reference and 12 cents. A good stamp free 
if you mention American Girl. Red Diamond 
Stamp Co., Dept. H.P., 3824 Juniata, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





ALBUM 


60 STAMPS AND 50 HINGES ALL FOR 
15 CENTS 


Premium to applicants for approvals 


The Curhan Stamp Co. 


21 FAYSTON STREET 
ROXBURY, 21, MASS. 
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THE ELVE’S REBELLION 


(Continued from page 26) 

(Enter elves, Colin, Florinda, 
King, Dagonet. As they enier the 
fairies mass behind Queen at left of 
stage.) 

Dagonet—Sire, what said the book? 

King—Both King and Queen are 
needed for the spell—so pass the 
word along. (Dagonet whispers to 
ciher elves. King and Queen advance 
slightly from their respective sroups. 
Fairies chant in a slow staccato.) 

Bow, bow to her ex-cell-en-cy 

Ornament of the Pres-i-den-cy 

Mark her words and you will then 

see 

She’s illustrious. 

We're industrious 

Foolish striking 

S’not to her liking 

Show her proper pen-i-ten-cy. 

Queen—Have you come to resume 
obedience and to beg mercy from 
your outraged mistress? 


King—I have not. I know your 
power. You have learned mine. Per- 
haps we can now come to some agree- 
ment. 

Elves and fairies (together, very 
quick, almost breathless. Last line is 
staccato )— 

The united population 

Of our famous fairy nation 

Hears with heartv acclamation 

That you seek conciliation. 

Any further conversation, 

Declaration—Explanation— 

We await with expectation. 

Queen—One thing I will never 
agree to—a flying delegate shall 
never be greater than the queen! 

Elves (chant angrily)— 

Our mighty el-fin flying delegate 
To the background you'll not relegate 
We're a majority 
Your authority 
Has no power 
From this hour. 
King we hail, our flying delegate. 
(Cheers and excitement.) 

King (smiling complacently)— 
Perhaps that is the best way out. 
Let me be King again and you my 
Queen. Everything else shall be as 
it was before we became democrats, 
and amnesty for everybody. Yes, 
that solution will please all our sub- 
1ccts. 

Queen—If I consent, can I have 
real birthday presents again? 

King—Most assuredly. 

(Elves and fairies together, in one 
breath if possible) 

Heed, oh heed, our exhortation 

For there’s been so much tarnation 

Botheration in relation 

To our striking imitation, 

That we greet its dissipation— 

It’s cessation, with elation, 

And with great exhilaration 

















Good things are waiting 





for you here. Read 








carefully. ) 
Parcel Post 


PEANUTS $100 "2.23 


Have you tried those delicious Virginia 
Peanuts yet? Fresh from the peanut belt 
of Virginia to you. Roast them as you 
need them; serve them hot, fresh and crisp 
and enjoy their FULL FLAVOR 

Our cooking recipe (sent with each bag) 
tell how easily they are roasted in your 
own ‘oven. 
3-lb. bag No. 1 Va. Shelled Peanuts, $1.00; 
3-lb. bag Extra Large Va. Peanuts, $1.00; 
5-lb. bag No. 1 Spanish Shelled Peanuts, 
$1.00; 5-Ib. bag Unshelled Select Va. Pea- 
nuts, $1.00. 

_ Highest quality, prompt service and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

ORDER TODAY a bag of these wonder- 
ful nuts and see how real Virginia Pea- 
nuts taste. 

HOWELL PEANUT SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. “A” Suffolk, Va. 











LIBERIA FREE! 


Two dandy picture stamps from this pop- 
ular country to all approval applicants 
sending a good reference and two cents 
postage. I sell you what you need at 
reasonable prices. My eternal motto: 
“Service and satisfaction.” 
ROYDON E. LANCASTER, Nelsonville, O. 














GIRL SCOUTS! 
Try my approval sheets at 50 per cent 
discount. All good stamps, no cheap 
trash. Also packets of every country 
at all prices. I also have approval 
cards of fine high grade stamps at net 
prices. They can’t be beat. Price lists 
sent with orders. 

EARL BONETT 
486 Hancock St. Springfield, Mass. 




















2 Second Street 


SOMETHING NEW 


The MODART GAME BOARD —heaps of 
fun for girls and boys. 
out. 


é Play it indoors or 
Plays High Game, Baseball, and other 


games. A dandy game for camp. Promotes 
sociability and entertainment to visiting 
friends. Complete with darts $1.00. Postpaid. 


J. F. TOOHEY, 
Troy, N. Y. 








GIRLS 


Why not earn some money selling— 
“SMILE ON” 


30c. 
The “Glad” ome with Blue Bird title page 
and other son 
Write for particulars to 
MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
Norwood, N. Y. 











We will print your name on 35 linen cards 
in script type for 20 cents. A novelty card 
case free. Our cards make handsome holi- 
day presents. Representatives wanted 
everywhere. Outfit free. 


JOHN W. BURT 
Coshocton, Ohio 
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No. 1. “Stepinette” dress consisting of , 
blouse, skirt and bloome: in one piece. 
Made in navy, copen, khaki jean; also in 
serge and gingham, with or without braid 
on collar and cuffs. 





No. 1. 


“Stepinette” school skirt and 
bloomer in one. Made in khaki, navy, and 
copen jean; also plaid and serges. 


Schoo 


Do You Need A New 
1 Dress This 


Fall? 


If so—why not tell your 
mother about the— 


eZ FOR «REC US PAT. OFF 


Dresses and Skirts 


Here’s a dress that every 
Girl Scout will want to 
own. It’s the most prac- 
tical, sensible and com- 
fortable garment. 

Your National Head- 
quarters especially recom- 
mends it for school and 
gymnasium work. It will 
enable you to make a 
splendid record  attend- 
ance at gym—with no de- 
merit marks for tardiness. 

It is the only skirt and 
bloomer made in qne on 
the market, and when con- 
verted is not only beautiful 
but practical and modest. 
STEPINETTE is made in 


all sizes from six years up. 
SPECIAL PRICE 
In order to introduce 
this garment to the Girl 
Scouts, we are making a 
very low rate to them (as 
shown below), in our Bet- 


ter Quality goods. 


Stepinette Dresses 
No. 1209—Khaki, navy, 


copen Jeans.............. $5.50 
No. 1210—Good Men’s 
Wear SerZe........0..--0+ $8.50 


No. 1211—All wool 
storm Serge 
Order by sizes or give 

bust, waist, hip and length 

measurements, 








Stepinette Skirts 


No. 1309—Heavy Jeans 
in Khaki, navy, co- 


pen and white.......... $4.50 | 


No. 1310—Good Men’s 
Wear Serge.............. $6.50 

No. 1311—All Wool 
Storm Serge 
The above prices are for 


sizes 10-16 years old. Or- | 


der by sizes or give waist, 


hip and length measure- 


75c additional for 
25c for 


ments. 
misses and ladies. 


postage should be remitted ] 


with individual orders. 


Orders with remittance 
may 
nette,” care 


THE 
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Floral Park, N. Y. 


- 189 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


be sent to “Stepi- | 











No. 2. 
shown in No. 1, converted is appropriate 
for tennis, basketball, bicycle and all in 
and outdoor activities. 


Same “Stepinette” dress as 


No. 2. Same “Stepinette” skirt as No. 
1, tunic of the skirt is buttoned up to the 
waistline over which a separate regulation 
middy is worn; is considered the most 
practical gym garment on the market. 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 
14 E. 22nd St. New York City 








Girl Scouts 


Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 
We are serving Girl Scouts 
just as we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


equipment. 


At GIMBEL’S 
Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge. 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 
ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Scout Service 


Philadelphia 











“Regular”—Officers’ size 






Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mfrs. to the Govt., Military 
Schools and Organizations 


i 7 “Scout”—Girls’ size 
—_ 
y— 4 At Your Scout Dealer 
= | or Write 
Si 195 Broadway 
A 








Girl Scouts, 


Attention! 


WE want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


Fhe Hecht Co. 


7th St., at F Se., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
d 


an 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15c. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


ArcAdiA 
SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 














We extend an invitation 

To creation of a nation! 

And de-democratization! 

(Queen yields, offers hand. King 
and Queen advance, take both hands, 
center, chorus cheers.) 

King—And. now, Titania, I have a 
boon to ask. 

Queen—lIt’s granted Oberon. 

King—I need your magic for 
Dagonet and Colin here who wish to 
exchange their positions in society. 

Queen—Willingly. 

(Dance — Dagonet and _ Colin 
change from elf to man, the change 
being marked in exchanging clothes. 
Dagonet’s last act as an elf is to re- 
move wreath from Florinda. When 
the dance is finished Dagonet and 
Florinda no longer see elves. In the 
center of the stage Dagonet sings 
(last quatrain) his song to Florinda, 
and they go off together R slowly. 
Elves and fairies in finale pair off 
and leave stage in procession L, led 
by King and Queen. Colin starts to 
follow, hesitates, turns in direction 
taken by Florinda and Dagonet, 
stretches out his arms, then turns and 
follows after the fairies.) 

THE END 


MANHATTAN, N. Y. 
Mrs. Charles S. Swords and Mrs. 


Eugene Clapp, district leaders of the 


Girl Scouts, staged a rally in the 7th 
Regiment Armory recently. One of 
the most interesting exhibitions was 
the drilling of the deaf and dumb 
troop. These little Scouts went 
through the setting-up exercises, sig- 
nal drill and First Aid without the 
usual deaf and dumb sign language. 
Orders were spoken by their captain, 
Rose Gibian, and the troop showed 
their ability to read lips by the quick 
way they responded. 

The troops were reviewed by Cap- 
tain Tillinghast, of the Knicker- 
hocker Greys. 








PASS YOUR SEWING TEST BY 


Making Your Own Uniforms at Home and—Save Money 








Size 10 
Long Coat ....... $3.00 
Short Coat & Skirt 4.50 
Skirts, Extra .... 1.75 
rere 1.75 


With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. Material all cut out. Illus- 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


12 14 16 18 
$3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 


lapels are given FREE 


Manufactured by George M. Laub, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


38 40 42 
$3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
5.00 5.00 5.00 
2.25 2.25 2.25 
1.75 1.75 1.75 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 




















ON SALE AT GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., 


—— 
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GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 


KHAKI HAT 

$1.50 

all sizes 
HEAD SIZE 
BTR GR. conccavcccngsvencncesd 6% 
mn °°  6héseatotieeteeeenenl 6% 
BRR (. cntasnecosseewneosauns 7 
22 | ipavéeamsanraemtie 7% 
TO dantccakcneniendicnnea 7% 
Bek <  suassncsdiseesaeeqns 7% 
DEE. > nsscdoveisiecerineraee 7% 
Bee)” “-acincdedeanmindenemas 7% 
BE. ncctcavsnmesiwnceacsse 7M 
ee * * eisdccstetedsandemenes 77 
De ~  dccecsaeesupiacionsanal 











LONG COAT 
Reapy Mabe 


SHORT COAT AND 
SKIRT SUIT 


; Reapy MADE 
2 Fe eer. $6.00 


Oe BBD GB.c< cicnccs 7.00 


Sie 90 We PR. osc sks $4.00 
Seet OR W Winks ksccs 4.50 


Reapy To SEW Reapy To SEw 





























Sine 90 WO BBivkcicccscce 3.00 oe 7 | ee 4.50 
Slee 38 00 @0... oi 3355.. 3.50 Size 38 to 42.......... 5.00 
RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE 
Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $7.00 
Girl Sizes 6 to 1€ $6.00 fuaker Giese 15 . 
Juniors 15 to 19 8.00 OP eixasda 10.50 
Official Price List of Flags 
AMERICAN FLAGS TROOP FLAGS 
S1zE MATERIAL PRICE 
; ; — Price Price ror 
ro “4 a (Size used with small Troop Flag) -- — — Nictnees Rae te a. 
I 4.50 
3x5 ft., 8% inches, U. S. Gov. Size........... 4.50 22x36 in. Cotton and Wool..... $2.50 10c pc« letter 
SET. WHE cccencwscasavets 636 186 “ “ 
STAFFS 3x5 ft. Cotton and Wool..... 5.00 15 * “ 
Bae Te. THE ccssaiknssesscees wa t.* * 
DESCRIPTION o « 
Oi SY Sc cine ceeedanen 9.10 20c 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.............. 4.90 ans . a ie 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear.............-- 3.40 Semaphore Flags, per pair ..........ceeeeeseees ic 
PUR CIE anc ce acctecckcencccnesccesesesces 2.50 Morse Code Flags ......cccccccccccccececes each, 60c 
mal ——— eee 
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A Girl Scout Sweater 


ALL WOOL, CLOSELY KNITTED 
Color—Olive Drab 


Sizes 34 to 38 
Larger sizes (to order) 





MIDDY—SKIRT—BLOOMER 


en NS, UND TD 0 Sc incsssncesninrnsensiinsonsienloiansani $1.75 
Khaki skirt, sizes 10 to 42 
Khaki bloomers, sizes 10 to 42 


The middy and skirt or bloomers have been approved by 
the National Standards’ Committee as especially suitable 


Official for camps and outdoor wear. Official 
Middy and Skirt Middy and Bloumers 


(Please Order by Size) 





National Supply Department 


(GIRL SCOUTS) 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 
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